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| DAVID. GARRICK, 


ESQUIRE. 


81 R, 


T was with no ſmall diffi- 
- dence the author of the fol- 


| lowing pages requeſted your opi- 


nion of their merit. As they 

ventured to call in queſtion the 

accuracy of ſome ideas and prin- 
A 3 ciples 


eiples in can artmwhich: has hi- 
therto been thought perfectly 
well underſtood, he was afraid, 
ſelf might be ſatisfied of the 
truth of his reaſoning, it would 
bation of ſuperior judges. V 
have however removed -allÞ s ) 
fears of this kind; by affurifig 

him, that the doctrine laid du vn 

in the following eſſay agrees 
exactly with, your πm ferg2* 
ments, and | that on more de- 
counts than one it rherits'the no- 

tice of the ingenious. | Regard - | 
for the delicacy of the public 


car 


DE DLC A r oN. vit 
car obliges him to ſuppreſs the 
reſt of your acknowledgement 

in its favour: But, ; that the 
pleaſure they yield may not ap- | 
pear unaccompanied with pro- 
per gratitude; he begs leave to 
dediegte his little work to Vou; 
a. compliment, which he owns 
could have no meaning in it, ' 
were it not poſſible to ſhew our 
' gratitude where we make on re- 
turn. for an obligation · And to 
acknowledge the whole trutk 
with reſpect to the freedom. of 
add, that beſides the particular 
Sil „ b juſt 


* 


Nun DE DTC HHN 
ut mentioned; and the! henoar 
of -fack\pribtie* ébiie nan be, he 
bas alrother nibtive ort nearly 
connected with the defigrr of the 
effay. He has fuld, that" it 
uduld anſwer one prineipal view 
in tliiis publication, ſfibuldt it in- 
cite the ihgenious” to 4 fore 
critical inveſtigation of the pre- 
cepts of tlie neceſſary, polite; 
and neglected: art of which he 
treats; and he could not poſſi- 
Bly have hoped! for a cirtum- 
ſtance more favourable to this 
end, chan che fanction of : a name 


n Vide Preface | | 
ſo _ 


DE DLC AT HTHO N. ix 


ſo conſpicuous in the world of 

elegant learning, and ſo univer- 
ſally allowed one of the firſt 
judges of propriety in every 
branch of oral delivery. 


He has the ES to be, with 
1 7 greateſt reſpect, 


Four much obliged, 
àAaäaAklqe nd moſt obedient. 


: 2 a humble ſervant, 


THE AUTHOR. | 
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PREFACE. 


HE eſſay here humbly offered to the 
' public is an attempt to diſcover the 
rational principles and rules of an art, on 
awhich indeed pens of every denomination 
| have been occafionally exerciſed, —though, 
as it appears to the author, very few of 
them with the attention the undertaking 
deſerves, and none with the ſucceſs which 
might have been expected from their ſupe- 
rior abilities. The ſubject is in truth not 
one of the eafieſt, and to treat it in a full 
and philoſophical manner requires a ſpecies 
3 which every one has not a 
requifite 


xi PREFACE. 
reqtufite ſhare of patience and induſtry to 
carry on and complete. Jhbe author there- 
fore having for ſome time imagined the 
rules for reading hitherto given not only 
greatly e but in fore rn. 
very faulty, was induced to undertake a 
curſory analyſis of the art, and to endea- 
worur to erect its leading principles on 
a more rational and extenſfoe foundation. 
Aud though the union of precept and 
example ts. certainly the moſs penfert and 
efficacious method. of. inſtruction, yet he 
has not taken much pain to, Hluſtrate wha 
be bas advanced by appeſite inſtances ; as 4 
 fuch a plan would not only bave carried 
bim beyond the limits of his intended bre. 
| vity, but 27 have baded bis. principles 
with an incumbrance, ꝛubicb, in caſe 
they were to prove unable to refit 1 the at- 


racks of impartial criticiſing would only 


have 


PREFACE An 
ruin. On this \'account\litianiſe. be bas 
omitted ' ſrieral. torroborating «arguments 
and illuſtiatios which the fubjett naturally 
ſuggeſts when" attentively ronfidered. - 7 
naked precepts and general abſtratt reaſon- 
ing therifore, the author hat chiefly con- 
_ fined bis: views; and he bopes' that where 
e ir not” perfectly clear and "intelligible 
/s an dps 3 — though" be is conſeiour, 
that more frequently" the” reaſon” will be 
what" be cannot ſo eaſily. ſhift. from aun 
ſelf..." However, that the plan tbuð limited 
\ might be as generally underfiood as poſſible, 
he" hai, for the Jake of the leſs exporiented 
reader, occaſionally entered into ſuch colla- 
teral diſpuißtimt as be thought wouli 
tend 26 give bin a ſill more enlarged view 
F the ſubject, or impreſs on his mind 


fuck 


xly PR EF ACE. 
2 ies might feds convenient 1 
refer to by ay f analogy. ane) 
_ - The advantages to be 8 FO 
Proper. MaRgSement of fuch ſperulatiue en- 
quiriesas thie, are ſome of them perhaps not 
fo evident as they are valuable. Th. i” 
pretty notorious, that to taſte and natural” 
genius Wwe owe. the moſt tra | FEES 
pProvements ever made in the: polite I 


and that theſe directors not only often . R 


perſede all tudied rules, but alfo fene 
outgo every conception of the beſt inſtru os 10 
mind. Hence the atual improvement” 
which the practiee of theſe arts derives a 
from theory, though often confiderable, is - 
perhaps but of inferior. conſequence to that © 
peculiar pleaſure we receive in ——__ 5 
ing their performances, when we are well 
ee with their yah bed rules, and 


| 


find . them Faithfally.and: judicioufly ob 
ſerved. Here whatever native taſte d 
coincidence, | like the. harmony "of meeting 
truths, affetts the foul with fame of "its > 
moſt flattering and agreeable emotions: Ir 
appears therefore, in ſhort, that works of | 
this, nature may at leaft be of as much fr 
vice in teaching us to perceive as to exe- 
EE they propoſe to encreaſe tbe 
number number of ſources from whence we deriue 
f eee. 
tity of their ſtreamt. Yn AN 
Mer the above. . as 6 
E the author has only to add bere, that” 
ar, on the one hand {like thoſe who bave 
gone. before him) he dues not expect to be 
Found free from error and imperfeftion, fo, 
on the, other, be hopes that ſeveral of his: © 


- 


DIES eE® remarks 
3 


wi PRE FAC E. 


ar juſt, as they ars netu, and rbut bieman. 
ner of treating it 'on'the. whole, it not more 
Angular thun uſeful and perrinens. 
Sbould tbit prove t be vaſe;canliebrxplith 
bere-ſaatched vut incite fore able Fand 
give be aborli an accurate and comprehen> 
Ave treatiſe of the pvlite und nieteſſary art 
in queſtion, he would 'be"buppy #1 fin ding 
the time he bas beſtowed 'upin"it"vequited 
ue rbe only way be bad in view when be 
thus intruded: Mete Fw wy 


letters. 
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C HAP. I. 
HAT the warmth and energy of 
7 our delivery in reading, ought to be 
en eee 
. - ſubjeFs in which we are immethately 
intergſtee l — — Page 


e 
The ſame ſubjeft continued — 10 
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n - The Firſt. 8:5 
7 hat the warms and energ y of our 2 


livery in reading, ought to be Inferior 


to that uſed m ſpeaking upon fubjets i in 
which we are Immediately intereſted. | 


TN extry > exerciſe of the :focnlp 
I of ſpeech, and thoſe expreſſions of 
countenance and, geſture, with which 
it is generally attended, we may be 
n ä con- 


| Te] 


2 THE ART OF DELIVERING 


conſidered to be always in one of the 
two following ſituations : Firſt, de- 
livering our 22 ſentiments on cir- 
cumſtances which relate to ourſelves or 
others, or, ſecondly, repeating ſome- 
thing that was ſpoken on a certain oc- 
cafion for the amuſement or informa- 
tion of an auditor. Now, if we ob- 
ſerve the deli iveries natural to theſe two 
ſituations, we ſhall find,. that the firſt 
may be accompanied with every degree 
of expreſſion, which can manifeſt itſelf 
in us, from the loweſt of ſympathy to. 
the moſt violent and energetic of the 
ſuperior paſſions ; while the latter, 
from the ſpeaker's chief buſineſs being 
to repeat what he heard with accuracy, 
diſcovers only a faint imitation of thoſe. 
ſigns of the emotions, which we fup- 
8058 agitated Hina; from -whom the 
23 words 


RITTER LANGUAGE. 3 


words were firſt borrowed. The uſe 
and neceflity of this difference of man- 
ner is evident ; and if we are attentive 
to theſe natural ſigns of expreſſion, we 
ſhall find them conforming with the 
greateſt nicety to the flighteſt and moſt 
minute movements of the breaſt. 
This repetition of another's words 
might be ſuppoſed to paſs through the 
mouth of a ſecond or third perſon ; 
and in theſe caſes, fince they were not 
ear and eye witneſſes of him who firſt 
ſpoke them, their manner of delivery 
would want the advantage neceſſarily 
ariſing from an immediate idea of the 
original one; hence on this account 
be a till leſs lively repreſentation than 
that of the firſt repeater. But as from 
a daily obſervation of every variety of 
ſpeech and its aſſociated ſigns of emo- 
a B 2 tion, 


1 THE ART or DELIVERING 
tion, mankind ſoon become pretty well 
acquainted with them, and this in dif- 
Ferent degrees, according to their diſ- 
cernment, ſenſibility, &c. experience | 
ſhews us that theſe - latter repeaters 
(as we call them) might conceive and 
uſe a manner of delivery, which though 
leſs cbaracteriſtic perhaps, would on 
the whole be no way inferior to the 
firſt, as to the common natural expreſſion 
proper. for their fituation. It appears 
therefore, that repeaters of every degree 
may be eſteemed upon a leyel as to ani- 
mation, and that our twofold diſtinction 
above, contains accurately enough the 
whole variety of ordinary delivery we 
ay ordinary, becauſe * 

There is another very peculiar kind 
of delivery ſometimes uſed in the per- 
ſon of a repeater, of which it will in 

this 


- WRITTEN LANGUAGE. 5 


this place be neceſſary to take ſome no- 
tice. What we mean here is Mimicry; 
an accompliſhment, which, when per- 
fectly and properly diſplayed, never fails 


of yielding a high degree of pleaſure. 


But ſince this pleaſure chiefly reſults 
from the principle of imitation reſpect- 
ing manner, and not from the purport 
of the matter communicated ; fince, 
__ comparatively ſpeaking, it is only at- 
tainable by few perſons and practiſed 
only on particular occaſions, — on theſe 
accounts it muſt be refuſed a place 


among the modes of uſeful delivery + 
taught us by general nature, and ef- 


teemed a qualification purely anoma- 
lous. 5 WP 


« 
< 


Theſe diſtinctions with regard to a 
ſpeaker's ſituation of mind premiſed; 


let us ſee to which of them an author 


C3 B 3 and 


6 - THE ART or DELIVERING 


and his reader may moſt properly be 
| referred, and how they are circum- 


ſtanced with regard to one another. 
The matter of all books is either 
what the author ſays in his own perſon, 
or an acknowledged recital of the words 
of others: Hence an author may be 
eſteemed both an original ſpeaker and 
2 repeater, accordingly as what he 
writes is of the firſt or ſecond kind, 


| Now a reader muſt be ſuppoſed either 


actually to perſonate the author, or one, 
whoſe office is barely to communicate 
what he has ſaid to an auditor. But 
in the firſt of theſe ſuppoſitions he 


would, in the delivery of what i is the 
author's own, evidently commence 
mimic; which being, as above obſerved, 
a character not acknowledged by gene- 


ral nature in this department, ought 
> N £ , to 


- WRITTEN LANGUAGE. 7 
to be rejected as generally improper *, 


The other ſuppoſition therefore muſt 
be accounted right ; and then, as to the 
-whole matter of the book, the reader is 
found to be exactly in the ſituation of 
a repeater, ſave that he takes what he 
delivers from the page before him in- 
ſtead of his memory. It follows then, 


in proof of our initial propoſition, that, 


if. we are directed by .nature and pro- 


priety, the manner of our delivery in 
reading ought to be inferior in warmth 


and energy to. what we ſhould uſe, were 
the language before us the ſpontaneous 
effuſions of our own hearts in the cir- 


* It may be of ſervice to note here, that real 
mimics may occaſionally make the language of a 
book an exerciſe for their powers as lawfully as 
the ding voice; but then we ſay they are in that 
caſe, in . no _ Vert See 


TP. XIV. 
. 


4 


4 * 


Y THE ART OF DELIVERING | 
cumſtances of thoſe out of whoſe 
mouths it is ſuppoſed to proceed. 
Evident as the purport of this reaſon- 
ing is, it has not ſo much as been 
olanced at, that I know of, by the wri- 
ters on the ſubje& we are now entered 
upon, or any of its kindred. ones; 
which has occaſioned a manifeſt want 


of accuracy in ſeveral of their rules 


and obſervations. Among the reſt this 
precept has been long reverberated from 
author to author as a perfect ſtandard 
for propriety in reading. Deliver 
« yourſelves in the fame manner you 
„ would do, were the matter your own 
a original ſentiments uttered directly 
« from the heart.” As all kinds of 
delivery muſt have many things i in com- 


mon, the rule will i in many articles be 


ee e right; but, from what has 
been 


C WRITTEN LANGUAGE, 9 


been ſaid above, it muſt be as certainly 
faulty in reſpect to ſeveral others, as it 
is certain nature never confounds by 
like figns two things ſo very different, 
as a copy and an original, an emanation 
darted immediately from the ſun, and 
its weaker appearance in the lunar re- 
flexion, e | 


40 THE ART OF DELIVERING 


CHAP TER 
| | The DNR 


"OM * fahl, continued. 


AVING ; in the FEE a 
ter endeavoured to prove from 
reaſon, that our delivery in reading 
ſhould be leſs animated than in inte- 
reſted ſpeaking, we ſhall next attempt to 
ſhew that this is likewiſe confirmed 
by experience. | : 
It is inſinuated by a late writer , 
that * IF after a perſon had delivered 


his extemporaneous thoughts upon a 


« point in which he was intereſted, 


“with due force of emphaſis, properly 


Author of a GELS called lan, on \Elcuion 


I: + * 253 4.)-292199Þ 59 Torr 


5 yaried 


VWRIT TEN LANGUAGE. II 
ce varied tones, and expreſſive looks, 
the fame individual words which he 
” had uttered were written down and 
given him to read, it would be found 
«© that he would change his whole man- 
«« ner; ſo that neither emphaſis, tones, 
or cadences would be the ſame; 
but in their room he would ſubſti- 
de tute ſuch as he was taught to read 
„ with; and that all geſture and expreſ- 
% "fon of countenance would vaniſb. 
This experiment, I conceive, would al- 
ways anſwer pretty nearly as deſcribed; 
and the reaſon why the delivery in the 
latter caſe is, as to animation, inferior 
to that of the former, muſt be plainly 
owing either to cuſtom or nature. Now 
our author is of opinion, that the firſt 
of theſe is the cauſe; and indeed it 
cannot be denied, as he obſeryes, that 


boitgy 


it 
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it might influence the emphaſis, tones, 
and cadences, and induce the perſon in 
queſtion to. uſe ſuch as he was taught 
to read with. But granting this influ- 

ence to obtain, it ſurely will not be 
aid, that it has ever been cuſtomary, 8 
in the uſual methods of teaching to 
read, (and which this author endea- 
vours to prove altogether abſurd) to 
check and abate every expreſſion of H 
and geſture the learner might fall into. 
But the experiment ſhews theſe articles 
to have undergone. an equal alteration 
with the other. We muſt then attri- 
bute this vaniſhing of all geſture and ex- 
preſſion of countenance, to nature ;; who, 
in a ſituation of the kind alluded to, 
does neither require their appearance, 
nor that of expreſſive tones, in any 
ſtriking degree, if at all: for, if we 
: grant 


A, = 
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grant that the ſigns of the emotions 


have, and ought to have, a ſignificant 
reference to our ſituation, we may eaſily 
ſee a difference in the ſtate of a perſon's 
mind, when unfolding his warm inte- 
reſted ſentiments, and when reading 
them over again to oblige a friend, 


(who perhaps had taken them down 
for he did not know what whimfical 
purpoſe) equal at leaſt to the difference 


of the two manners our author has 


compared together, and ſuch - alſo as 


can leave us no doubt concerning its 


real cauſe.— In fact, though the words 


were the perſon's own but a moment 
before, he is in the ſecond delivery of 
them nothing more than one of the 
repeaters mentioned in the preceding 
chapter, 
If 


J 


= r _— A © 
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Mealing, it ſeems to me unaccountably 
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If this reaſoning ſhould not appear 
ſatisfactory, and the author's principles 
of habit and faſhion be till thought to 
lead to a better ſolution, I add, in farther 
fupport of it, that if mankind were 
equally prone from the firſt uſe of let- 
ters, or prior (if there be not ſomething 
abſurd in the ſuppoſition) to all eſta - 
bliſhed modes of teaching to read, #0 
deliver written language, as the matter 
proceeded from their own hps in ordinary 


ſtrange that nature (who would allow 


cuſtom an equal opportunity to deprave 
ſpeaking as reading) ſhould be fo far 
overcome in the latter article, as that 
ſhe ſhould never, nay that the ſhould 
not frequently, regain her genuine au- 
thority, and ſhew us an example in the 

| | walks 
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walks of pure ſimplicity, where the ſolely 
preſided. But, inſtead of this, I have 


no doubt but that in every age, nation, 


and inſtance of individuals, the firſt has 
ſuffered the change in queſtion, and the 
latter eſcaped it; from which circum- 
ſtance, if true, we can draw no other 
reaſonable inference, but that nature 
always intended to manifeſt herſelf, in 
| theſe two caſes, in two different ways. 
| Here then we have an experimental 
inſtance, which, if we have rightly in- 
terpreted it, fully confirms the doctrine 
advanced in the foregoing chapter. 
And if, in farther ſupport of our argu- 
ment, we recur to the writers of anti- 
quity, we ſhall find that wherever the 
ſubject is mentioned, they are as expreſs 
as poſſible, that the declamation and 
reading of thoſe times were in ſome 


articles. 
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articles remarkably different from their 


ordinary ſpeaking ;''while I can find no- 


thing in the practice of other modern 
nations, but what "Oy confirms its 
general propriety, - EW Nin 

After all, and to conclude FE ſub- 
ject. Though the different manners 
of delivery in the two different ſitua- 


tions ſo often oppoſed to each other 


in theſe chapters, ſhould be allowed to 
have the ſanction of nature, it is not . 
pretended that what ſhe does in this 
caſe, is all that ought to be done, or 


that ſhe is ſufficient of - herſelf to ſu- 


perſede all farther afliſtance ; ſince in 
every ſpecies of delivery, as indeed in 

every qualification of man, art. very. | 
viſibly lends its aid as well as nature. 
What I would inculcate is only the 
neceſſity that ſhe thould. have ſome 
attention 
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attention paid to her, and that, though 
many circumſtances may oecut to give 
the former very various and extenſive 


degrees of influence, yet the latter ought 
never to be left totally out of ſight. * E 
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CHAPTER. 
The Third. 


Apoigy: — Plan of carrying on the 
enquiry, &c. 


T will in all likelihood appear to the 
intelligent reader, that more than 
enough has been faid on the ſubject, of 
the preceding chapters. But as it has 
ſo happened, that all our authors on the 
art of reading have imagined its prin- 
ciples and thoſe of ſpeaking to be the 
ſame as to delivery, a few pages extra- 
ordinary attempting to ſhew this miſ- 
take at full length in a capital article, 
cannot ſtand much in need of apology. 
Beſides the inaccuracy alluded to 
above, there is perhaps another parti- 
8 l at cular 


i 
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cular or two, in which the rule hi- 
therto eſteemed a perfect one for read 
ing is e ef improvement, and 
which as they will not require many 


notired in the following part of the 


work. 


I thew it be granted, in the 0 
hat our objections to the accuracy of 
"the old rule are well founded, the im- 
|  provediſtateof our literature certainlyre- 
i quires that ſomething ſhould: be done to 

correct it * ; and how far what we have 
| C 2 to 


* More eſpecially with regard to a late noted 
publication, we have already mentioned, an at- 
tempt” of this kind is become neceſlary ; ſince 
what it contains on the ſubje& amounts to a full 
declaration, that as our written language nowſtands 

(becauſe we have no marks for tones, geſtures, 
&c.) nothing deſerves the name of reading, which 
is not repeated from memory with all the-graces 
; of 
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to advance for this purpoſe” is ſatisfac- 


| tory and worthy of adoption the judi- 
cious public muſt determine In 
this deciſion, however, the author hopes, 

along with the ordinary maxims of 5 
candour, the following particulars will | 
not be forgot: Firſt, that, according to 
the light, in which the ſubject is 
viewed, our plan frequently extends no 
farther than to take notice of what ir 


5 


or is not to be done, without having 


any particular regard to the methods 
of attaining the neceſſary qualifications. 
Secondly, that ſince (as is the caſe in 


every art of the polite kind) many of 
our rules and obſervations muſt be 


founded on the capricious principles of 


of theatric action. — Accordingly, like thoſe 
which -had appeared before, the greateſt part of 
its precepts are overcharged with the vehemence 
and warmth of public ſpeaking. | 

| Taſte, 
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Taſte, it will be wrong ever to expect 
a ſyſtem. of precepts for reading, con- 
cerning ſeveral articles of which a va= 
riety of opinions will not be raiſin ga 


yay of objections. 


As the precepts we have to * for im- 


proving the above-mentioned rule can- 
not conveniently be brought under one 
head, we ſhall give them as opportunity 
ſerves. in the courſe of the following 
chapters, on Accent, Empbaſis, Modula- 
tion, Expreſſion, Pauſes, &c.. into the 


diſcuſſion of which topics, among other 


occaſional ones, our deſign of attempt- 


ing a ſhort analyſis of ſpeech now natu- 
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AC E N Th 


IN attending to the affections of che 
voice when we ſpeak, it is eaſy to 
* that, independent of any other 
conſideration, one part of it differs from 
anocher, in ftreſs, energy, or force of ut> 
terance. In words we find one ſyllable 
differing from another with reſpect to 
this mode ; and in ſentences one or 
more words as frequently vary from the 
reſt i ina ſimilar manner. This ſtreſs with 
regard to ſyllables is called accent, and 
contributes greatly to the variety and 
harmony of language. Reſpecting wordt 
it is termed emphaſis, and its chief 
office 
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office is to aſſiſt the ſenſe, force, or per- 


ſpicuity of the Kenitence == of which 


% Accent,“ as deſcribed in the Eer- 
| tires on Elicution *, © is made by us 


er two ways; either by dwelling longer 


«© upon one ſyllable than the reſt; 6r 
« by giving it a ſmarter percuſſion of 
<© the voice in utterance. Of the firſt 
# 'of theſe we have inſtances in the 
& words gliry, father, hily ; of the 
& laſt in battle, habit, borrow. So that 
* accent with us is not referred to tune, 
#* but to time; to quantity, not qua- 
& lity ; to the more equable, or pre- 
& cipitate motion of the voice, not to 
« the variation of the notes or in- 
«« flexions.” But ſince in reading, 
words muſt be accented in the fame 
Lecture 30. 

. manner 


1 
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manner as they are in ſpeaking, and 
this eſſay of conſequence preſuppoſes 
every ſtudent to be maſter of a faſhion- 
able pronu nciation, ſo far as it relates to 
accent, it is unneceſſary to be at the 
pains of handling the ſubject minutely, 
or to enumerate any more of its pro-—- 
perties than thoſe above . One thing ch 


2 I choſe to adopt the above account of word 
as it agrees very well with what is conceived of it 
in general, and will anſwer every end for which it, 
has a place in this eſſay ; though, like many other 
logical deſcriptions « of a fimilar nature, it has not 
paſſed without being controverted. Particulatly | 
tte author of An Introduction to the Art of Reading 
* with energy and propriety, publiſhed ſince theſe 
ſheets were firſt drawn up, has taken ſome pains | 
to ſhew it to be erroneous and unfatisfaCtory. 
But as a perfectly accurate and extenſive idea of 
accent, if ever ſo happily exemplified, would lead 
into very intricate and tedious diſquiſitions, 1 
hope to have the reader's pardon for not attempt- 
ing to examine the merits of what our two authors 
have advanced upon it, and thereby ſhunning 
taſk —_— unpleaſing and unprofitable. 2 


farther, 
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farther, however, this article ſuggeſts, -- 
which the curious reader may not 
think unworthy of ſome notice. 

In theatric declamation, in order to 
give it more pomp and ſolemnity, it is 
uſual to dwell longer than common up- 
on the unaccented ſyllables, and the au- 
thor: before quoted, has endeavoured to 
prove (p. 51. 54.) the practice faulty, 
and to ſhew (p. 55.) that © though | 
" it (i. e. true ſolemnity) may de- 
* mand a ſlower utterance than uſual, 
oh yet (it) requires that the ſame pro- 
portion in point of quantity be ob- 
te ſerved in the ſyllables, as there is in 
% muſical notes, when the ſame tune 
0 played in quicker or ſlower time. 
But that this deviation from ordinary | 
ſpeech is not a fault, as our author 
aſſerts, nay, that on the contrary it is a 
1 
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real bendty, when kept under proper re- 


gulation, the following obſetvations 235 


hope will ſufficiently prore. 
(.I.) It is a truth of the moſt obvious 
nature, that thoſe things which on their 
application to their proper ſenſes, have 
a power of raiſing in us certain ideas and 
emotions, are ever differently modified in 
their conſtituent parts, when different 
effects are produced in the mind; and 
alſo (II.) that, within proper bounds, 
were we to ſuppoſe theſe conſtituent 
parts to be proportionally encreaſed or 
diminiſhed, as to quantity, this effect 
would till be the fame as to quality. 
For inſtance : The different ideas of 
ſtrength, ſwiftneſs, &c. which are raiſed 
in us by the ſame ſpecies of animals, 
is owing to the different form of 
22 
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their correſponding parts; the different 
effe&s of muſic on the paſſions, to. the 
different airs and movements of the 
melody ; ; and the different exprefſions 
of human ſpeech, to a difference in 


tone, ſpeed, &c. of the voice. And 


theſe peculiar effects would ſtill remain 
the ſame, were we to ſuppoſe the ani- 
mals above alluded to, to be greater or 
leſſer, within their proper bounds ; the 
moyement of the muſic quicker or 
flower, provided it did not palpably 
interfere with that of ſome other ſpe- 
cies ; and the pitch of the voice higher 
or wer, if not carried out of the limits 
in which it is obſerved on ſimilar oc- 


caſions naturally to rove. Farther (III.) 


ſince, reſpecting the emotions more eſpe- 


cially, there are no rules to determine & 


Priori, what effect any particular attri- 
: bute 
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bute or modification of an object will 
have upon a percipient, our knowledge 
of this kind muſt evidently be gained 
from experience. To the above ob- 
ſervations let the following one be 
added (which will be particularly diſ- 
cuſſed a little farther on *) and then 
we will apply theſe long premiſes to the 
matter in hand. (IV.) In every art 

imitating nature we are pleaſed to ſee 
the characteriſtic members of the pat- 
tern heightened a little farther than Y 
perhaps it ever was carried in any real 
example, provided it be not bordering 
upon ſome ludicrous and n 0 
provinces of exceſs. 
Now for the application. To kg | 
pace and be conſiſtent with the dignity 
.of the tragic muſe, the delivery, of her 
* Sce Chap, XII. 


| language 1 
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language ſhould neceſſarily be digni- 
fied ; and this it is plain from obſerva- 
tion (I.) cannot be accompliſhed other- 
wiſe than by ſomething different in the 
manner of it from that of ordinary ſpeech; 
ſince dignity is eſſentially different from 
familiarity. But how miſt we diſcover 
this different manner? By attending to 
nature: and in this caſe ſhe tells us, 
that beſides uſing a /ower delivery, and 
greater diftinf#neſs of the words (which 
every thing meerly grave requires, and 
gravity is a concomitant of dignity, 
though not its ęſence we muſt dwell 
a little longer upon the wnaccented ſyl- 
lables-than we do in common. - As to 
what our author obſerves in the above 
quotation, of dignity's only requiring a 
flower. utterance than ordinary, while 
the proportion of - the” ſyllables as to 
| quantity 
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[its of 
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"quantity ont ame, Fapprebend 
the remark ary teſpecting quichneſe 
and. ſlowneſs. of movement, will. ſhew to 
be not altogether true. For ſince the 
delivery! is not altered in form, its ex- 
preſſion muſt be ſtill of the ſame kind, 
and perhaps what may be righely fug- 
geſted by the term gravely familiar. 
But ſomething farther may yet be 
ſaid in defence of this artificial delivery, 
as our author calls it. Is not the move- 
ment of any thing, of whatever ſpecies, 
when dignified. or ſolemn, in general 
of am equate: and deliberate nature (as 
in che minuet, the military ſtep, &c.)? 
And: in theatrical declamation, is not 
the propenſity to introduce this equable- 
neſs ſo ſtrong, that it is almoſt: impoſſible 
to avoid it wholly, were we ever ſo de- 
termined to do it? If theſe two queries 


be 


be anſiered in ch e affirn 
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ile che gelt 
ſupports our argument for the propriety. 
of the manner of delivery in. queſtion, 
the ſecond diſcovers a kind of neceſſity 


perſuaded they will) b 


carried a little farther in quantity on 


the Hage than is uſual, in real life, the 


; principle (V.) of heightening nature 
will Juſtify, provided. faſhion, (which 


has ever ſomething to do in theſe arti- 


cles) give it a ſanction; for the preciſẽ 


quantity of ſeveral heightenings may, be 
varied by this great legiſlator, almoſt at 


: will, 


On the whole ow. ſince a number 
of inſtances daily occur of ſimilar de- 


viations from common nature in the 


arts, &c. they that will not allow of an 


encroa | - 
encroachment upon the general proper 
; ties 
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ties of pronunciation , When a certain 
expreſſion is naturally gained thereby, 
and call the practice faulty, they, I ſay, 
would certainly call the uncommori 
diſproportion between the head and 
neck of an antique Hercules a moſt 
egregious blemiſh,—But every conn 7 
ſeur will tell us, that one ſour 
the expreſſion of this great ſtrength de. 
ends intirely on this deviation from 
the ordinary proportion theſe Parts 


have to one e in the human 
frame . 
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* Sec the argument contained in this'hidt fits 
ther Nun you in pee e XII. 
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to Hllables, but owes its riſe chiefly to 
the meaning of a paſſage, and muſt there- 
fore vary its ſeat according as that 
meaning | varies, it will be neceſſary to 
explain a little farther the general __ 
given of i it in the laſt chapter. 


S emphaſis is not a thing annexed 


to particular words, as accent is 


Of man's firſt liſobedience, and the fruit 

Of that forbidden tree, whoſe mortal taſte 
Brought death i into the world, and all our woe, &c, 
Sing heav'nly muſe, &c. 


1 


D Suppofing, 
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e Suppoſing, in reference to the above 
well-known lines, that originally other 
beings, beſides men, had. diſobeyed the | 
commands of the Almighty, and that 
the circumſtance were well known to 
us, there would fall an emphaſis upon 
the word man's in the firſt line; 4d 
hence it would be read thus; 391 h 

bal Wy 

Of nor fiir, am the f Wen 
But if it were a notorious truth, chat 
mankind had tranſgreſſed in in a a peculiar 
manner more than once, the emphaſis 


would fall on hf, and the "line be 

TL = 74 i AAg 

read, | ti oni vod 
d N. ee HHS; 


liſobedi 
Of man's fot 2 17 827 218810 18121 


the caſe) to have been an unhrard of 
. 2 Myc 7D q man 
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nn in Cmfο e of his tIrei- 
fon; on that ſuppoſitiom the-thitd line 
eee eee ri abi 290190 
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del ght death into the world, de. 


„But if we were to ſuppoſe 8 
kyew zhere was fuch an evil as death in 
other regions, though the place they 
inhabited had been free from it till 

their tranſgreſſion; the line wous run 
thus, 0433 7 


15 fought death nes the wor c. 
Wwe 30 


Nor from 4 a proper delivery of the 
above lines, with regard to any anoof 


the eee we have choſen, out of 
ſeveral others, that might in the ſame 
manner have been imagined, it will ap- ; 
pear that the emphgjis they illuſtrate is 
n ep ROgg0 dhe pro- 


an Tam D 2 nunciation, 
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run 266, and a tons Biethity s fuller 
and louder, than is " Uſes in ordin naty 3 
40 that its office i is Golety' to determine 
the meaning of a ſentence with rer 
ference to ſomething ſaid before, pre- 
ſuppoſed by the author as general 
knowledge, or in order to remove afl 
ambiguity, where a pulage” is capable 
of having more ſenſes 7 712 to it tha 
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* 1 am glad to "I the — * of ee 
tie ta the Art of Reading, above- mentioned, agree ree- 
ing with me in the office of what T call, a lit 1 
farther on, emphaſes of ſenſe, and what he (not 
having diſtinguiſhed this ſtreſs into two kinds, of 
courſe) terms emphaſis imply. Theie is nothing 
perhaps more common among readers that an abuſe 

of this emphaſis, ariſing from à too frequent and 
oſtentatious uſe of it; Which naturally leads to ſe- 
veral puerile and fanciful meanings the context 
cannot ſupport, and what no doubt were very 
diſtant rows the bas of the writer, With 
F | thels 
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AA AHT 
in ne above exam 
But ſuppoſing 5110 IB ATOITEL: Nor 


thats none of the ſenſes there pointed out 


: were preciſely, the true one, and that 


the meaning of the lines were no other 


than what is obviouſly ſuggeſted by 
their ſimple conſtruction ; in that caſe 
| it 1 may be alked, if in reading them 


there ſhould be no word dignified with 
the de emphatical accompanyments above 
deſcribed 2—1 anſwer, not one with an 
emphaſis of the /ame kind as that we 
have juſt been illuſtrating z yet it is 
nevertheleſs true that on hearing theſe 
lines ; welt read we ſhall find ſome words 


30n) l lad bas 


theſe neben in view our author has 3 


the many inſtances of emphaſizing given in the 


Lectures on Elocution, and I think in the courſe of 
his ſtrictures, he has ſhewn very clearly, that the 


greateſt part of them are chargeable with direct- 


ing to a 8 read Bog hinted at 
above. 999 Toh on 15 
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diſtinguiſhed from the reſt hy a man- 


ner of delivery bordering a little upon 


1 „ And theſe words will in general 
be ſuch as ſeem the moſt important in 
the ſentence, or on other aceounts to 
merit this diſtinction. But as at beſt 


® preſume the two following lines will it- 
huftrate both theſe kinds of ſtreſſes: For to con- 
vey their right meaning, the word ANY is evi- 
dently to be pronounced louder er fuller than 
thoſe wich the accents over them. amd 


1 02 afi2 

Get wealth and plice, if poſſible with eee 

* ANY meäns e Ag 
15 Pope, 
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8 8 


it in the Eſſay on Elocution by Maſon. And if, 
according to the judgment of this author, the 


words thus diſtinguiſhed are ta have an emphati- 


cal ftreſs, it muſt be of the inferior kind above- 


mentioned, and which à little farther on we call 
emphaſis of force; while the word Ax xy in a dif- 
ferent type alone poſſeſſes the other ſort of energy. 
and which is there * by the 


nee .d 


38 
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it only enforces, graces or nue and 
not fixes the meaning of any paſſage, and 
even capriee and faſhion have often, a 
hand in determining its place and mag- 
nitude, it cannot propetly be reckoned 
an ęſſential of delivery. However, it is 
of too much mament to be — 


005 07 20% : 2: 
ds Among a ms of 3 who 5 had 
propet opportunities of learning to read in the 
beſt manner it is now taught, it would be diffi- 
cult to find two, who in a given inſtance, would 
uſe-the emphaſis of force alike, either as to place or 
quantity. Nay ſome ſcarce uſe any at all, and 
2others will not ſcruple to carry it much beyond 
any thing we have a precedent for in common 
"Uiſeourfe; and even now and then throw it upon 
- words ſo very trifling in themſelves, that it is evi- 
dent they do it with no other view, than for the 
fake of the vurlety it gives to the modulation. 
This practice, like the introduction of diſcords 
into muſic, may without doubt be indulged now 
and then; but were it too frequent the capital 
Intent of theſe energies would manifeſtly. either 
| . eee 
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bylthoſe ho Oo, iſhaſto be good 
readers; and for the ſake of diſtinction, 
we:may not unaptly denominate both 
the kinds of energies in queſtion, by 
che terms e eee 


of fore #5: | 97 off 

No from the above account: {4 theſe; 
two ſpecies of emphaſis it will appear 
„that in reading, as in ſpeaking,» the 
« firſt of them muſt be determined in- 


6 Gas by the fore RAIL 
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*. The firſt of theſe ace anſwers to 155 


1355 ſimple emphaſis deſcribed in the Lectures on ws 
tion, and the ſecond nearly to what is there called | 
complex. The difference lies in this. Under 
complex emphaſis the author ſeems (bor! he is far 1 


from being clear in this article) to include the! 


tones ſimply conſidered of all the emotions of the 
mind; as well the tender and . as the forci- 
ble and exulting. Our term is intended to be con- 


ned to ſuch modes of expreſſion alone as ah 


marked —_— an wake fireſs or a 


wies p 6 02 äs o yew L 


6c Da 
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«always madevalhhro Butiastoithe! 
«other, Taſte wone'!ſeernbrito havb 
right of fixing its fituation-and/quans 
entity. Farther: Since the more eſ- 
ſential of theſe two energies is ſolely 
the work of nature (as appears by its 
being conſtantiy found in the common 
.. converſation of people of all kinds of 

capacities and degrees of knowledge) 

and the moſt ignorant perſon never fails 

affuſing it rigbiiy in the effuſions of his 
own heart, it happens very luckily, and 
ought. always. to be remembered, that 
provided we underſtand what we read; 
and give way t. to the dictates of our own 


feeling! the b of ſenſe. can ſcarce 
 eyer avoid falling Ig 1 N its 


; proper place. til et an 


Here it will beneceſſary 1 to foy 2 N 


: thing by way 0 reply to a queſtion which 
ys vl; 1 = will 
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wei naturally occur to the mind f 
every one. As the rule ſor/ the emnba· 
e fee requires wre ſhauld underſtand 
uſed, is it incumbent upon us never to 
attempt to read what we have not pre- 
viouſly ſtudied for that purpoſe ? In 
anſwer to this it muſt be obſerved, that 
though ſuch a ſtep will not be without 
its advantages, yet, as from the fairneſs 
of printed types ; the well-known pauſes 
of punctuation, and a long acquaintance 
with the phraſeology and conſtruction 


0 | of our language, -&c. experience tells 
if us it is p9fible to comprehend the ſenſe 
| at the firſt reading, a previous peruſal of 
i what is to be read does not ſeem nece/ 

[ fary to all, though, if they would wiſh 

; to appear to advantage, it may be expe- 
1 dient to many; and it is this circum- 
N ſtance 
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ſtance; which makes us vtinture upon 
marks might be made with regardito 
modulation, expreſſion, &c. did not what 
is here obſerved naturally . anticipate 
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EMPHASIS 9 — r 
1 4} r eee 99 
OME writers on Elocution have 
imagined, that if certain marks 
were invented to diſtinguiſh in bocks 


every word of the emphatical kind from? 


the reſt, it would be of conſiderable ad 
vantage to children in learning to read 
Butif the matter were properly examined: 
into, and put to the teſt of experience, 
Iaminclined to believe it would-be ſoon 
found, that, without great hazard of 


doing an injury, where a ſervice was in- 


tended, ſuch an expedient can never be 


carried farther than the emphafiriof Jonfſe. 
This affection of the vdicoi it is true: 


may 


„ 
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may readily be recalled to the mind of a 
learner by ai cettain mark} Iſinde it is 
obvious, conſtant, and what from our in- 
fancy we daily — 4 practice. And 
agreeably to this, in moſt good authors 
we find the empbaſis of ſenſe printed in 
italics.—At leaſt this diſtinction is ob- 
ſerved; where the emphatical word pre- 
cedes that which makes it ſo, or where 


the neglect of it might occaſion an am- 
Wiguity. For though the quick intui- 
tiye faculty proficients in reading have 
Datqdired, of apprehending the meaning 
of the more ordinary paſſages of a book 
as the eye goes before the utterance, may 
render it unneceſſary to point out what 
nature, in that caſe, will readily do of 
herſelf, yet; in the two inſtances above- 

mentioned, were »theſe typical notices 
eee age eicher abr cons 


Vet. ceiving, 
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ſo great as to make; this indifpendably 


of conſequence it has its onigin more 


15 Tr ATT DEINVERTNG 
ctiving, or miſcondeiving the ſenſe, is 


requifite, where an De 
_ As: f 00 
a account it is of ee bie 


mark in books for the emphafe of youſe:2 


And what follows is the enumeration-of 
a few particulars relating to the ima» 


tility of a ſimilar diſtindtion of the avj- 


3 ce. 5 +; 46 t};or 1 1912 
dom (ce cle des 


this ſpecies of emphatic, though 4 
great ſervice in enforcing a paſiage, js 


not altogether neoeſſary to its ſenſe, that 


ſometimes even place, as are the tuſtes 


a eee 
3 alſo, 
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allo, that'theromphgl of feen zn r- 


magnitude inferior to that of the other 
ſpeeies.— And if we were to conſitler 
the encreaſe of its roſs, and dbley, 
above theſe articles reſpectively, as they 
voice it may be remarked, that their 


quantity is ſo ſmall as to render it dif- 


fleultz if not impoſſible, to fix it in any 
given inſtance in reference to that tenor. 
Desclining therefore to ſay any ching 


tion; let us ſuppoſe that by agreement 
the emphyfic'of force were reduced to one 
uniform: #wanter,” and that it were to 
JOE by example of thofe good 
readers, who were in poſſeſſion of it. 
This it muſt be confeſſed is a ſcheme 
which Would a marks under 


. 
s 8 con 


farther on fo nice and uſeleſs a diſquiß- 
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qanbderation very avi and though 
nat; expreſled, is undoubtedly what every 
ons, has in view who recommends them. 
But granting the plan liable to no ob- 
jection as to practice, I query but ĩto 
ſignatures would be found altogether 
unneceſſary, For experience 

us, that young people, before they a 


endued with a conſiderable ſhare , 


taſte, are, in endeavouring after this eta 

licate alteration of voice, almoſt una 
voidably inclined to diſtort, and-awkry 
wardl betray that artjficial ſource, fromt 
ne chiefly has its riſe. Andgki 
we allow them to have this: qualiſien - 
tion, then I am alſo perſuaded thatie 
tat taſte which enabled them to make 


the emphafic of force properly ss to quam; 


tity, will alſo, direct them. Judiciguſly;, 
with regard to its place. And f 
| = | '4 farther | 


WT TW LANGUAGE! T 19 
farther'conſider} that here is A great dea 
more of eaſe and ture in the txecutibit* 
of any art, where we follow df O 
taſte, than when we are bare imitators 
of another perſon's ; that ſomething of 
variety, where it can be indulged, is 
n to uniformity, and that a de- 
livery already on the wing, as it were, 
may often reach in this ſpecies of em- 
phaſis What may be called a pleaſing 
andjhaly, it appears, that beſides being 
unneceſſary, theſe marks would in ſomie 
degree prove a hindrance to n read 
_ 2 ur 163: il 

8 two kinds of em- 
phaſis, and a difference between their 
characters: but what muſt we think of 
a plan for inſtructing learners to read, 
which confounds them both together? 
In ſome of theſe initiating books lately 
wilt 181 E pub- 


| 
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publiſhed, this will-appear 10 be the 
caſe; and accordingly: often one half, 
and ſeldom leſs than one third or one 
ſourth of the matter on a page is 
pointed out by a different type to be em- 
phatical. Now if we ſuppoſe the learnet 
to be perfectly maſter of the emphaſieigf 
ſenſe as to voice, it is natural to expect 
he will uſe it conſtantly, wherever he 
meets with ſuch matter; whieh em 
phaſis, beſides its being perhaps of tos 
violent a' caſt to be ſtill agreeable,” &e; 
has evidently now and chen a chance to 
ſtrike out a wrong meaning, a fault 
doubtleſs of a greater kind than if no 
emphaſis were attempteid at all. But if 
this was not the cafe; or if the pupil 
ſhould endeavour to avoid an m mity 
in theſe emphatical elevations, it would 

* | al not 
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not inſtantly aſiſted by the voice of his 
teacher (a thing to be ſuppoſed very 
common) he would be exceedingly apt 
to make them all either too high or 
otherwiſe too groſs. For as the mind 
has now neither nature, habit, nor pro- 
tedent for its guide, the magnitude of 
the emphaſis muſt be determined by 
ſomething accidental, and I apprehend, 
that the idea formed of the difference 
chere is between the two . types, the 
matter is printed in, will have the 
greateſt ſway in ſuggeſting the manner 
of delivering the emphatical and unem- 
phatical words. Hence as this idea 
muſt for the moſt part be an extrava- 
gant one, may it not be concluded on 
good grounds, that this plan of print - 
ing books for the inſtruction of chil- 
dren in the art of reading, is ſo far from 
Io E '2 being 
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being likely to anſwer the uſcful pur» 
poſe for which it was intended, that 
perhaps it would not Have been eaſy 
to haye fallen upon a more dangerous 
expedient.——T heſe objections aroſe 
chiefly from a bare conſideration. of the 
ſcheme in queſtion ; and an in genious 
friend, who has had the greateſt a. 
tunity to try it, tells me his experi 


Bas confirmed their truth n thouſand 
, ww n dog d 


A „ 8010 
. If after al we have urged ies, it ſhould 


WH appear that marks for the latter kind of empliaſis 
may be of uſe to young perſons learning o ved, 
the ſingle circumſtance re n he 1 Bl 
asche i idea of the difference between A 
vol che two kinds of types bac in formüng Hude. 
phaſis, 1 muſt I think, ſet that, A intirehy 2. 
And perhaps an accent (' j plac over ſuch wo 


s require the emphaſis of ford, — 


' of ſenſe has a different character, may, 11 as eligible 
a method of e theſe —— as any 
- ther, 


CHAP: 
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" How Speech is produced, and of the A 
erence between Healing and akut. 
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He the avi current of air which 
5 — in ordinary through a perſon 8 
mouth, either into or out of the lungs, 
be urged a little more forcibly than Vial 


| uſual, we may obſerve, that, i in conſe- 
nary T4. 4 


.;quence of the different openings. of the 
mouth, Poſition and motion of” the 
ton on ongue 5 lips, & Ke. it will produce a faint 
kind 2of:ſ@und;" which may be eafily 
trodißeg into notes ſo far ſimilar to 
None uſed-in ſinging) that the air of a 
OO ON. 
| 3 T heſe 
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"Theſe effects of the paſſing breath taken 
in all their appearanees' conſtitute what 
is called articulation, or that ſpecies of 
ſound which is peculiar” to oral lan- 
guage, Hence we have the method of 
communicatin g our thoughts by what 
is called whiſpering ; which though a 
manner of delivery, that can only be 
underſtood at a ſmall diſtance, is never 
theleſs far from being indiſtinct or un- 
intelligible in its voices. 
From this it appears, that what is 
commonly underſtood by ſpeech muſt 
require ſomething more in its forma- 
tion than the particulars hitherto taken 
notice of, and that is, in hort, ag-we- 
are told by anatomiſts, a peculiar; kind 
of aperture, called the glottir, through 
which in ſpeaking the ar muſt paß 


from 
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from the lunge the mouth. The 
lips of this opening, they tell us, are 
very elaſtic and ſonorous, and by the 


help of their governing muſcles may 
be variouſly dilated and contracted - 


Hence ariſes (by the air being forced 
into undulatory motions as it- paſſes 
through it) thoſe different and reed like 
ſounds: we may. perceive to be formed 


in the throat, and which, though the 


mouth be ſhut, may at any time be 


produced. 


It may be inferred from this account 
of the glottis and its effects, that in 
ordinary breathing, the muſcles which 


govern it, are relaxed ſo much as to 


leave an orifice wide enough for tlie air 


to paſs freely through it, without ſhak- 
ing 1 — parts, ſo as to ＋*— 


E44 ſound. 
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und But, ond the contrary, when 
we are inclined to ſpeak or ſing, a don» 
traſtion enſues, which: cauſes the kir, 
from the impediment it metts with, 
to actuate the ſounding cartilages with 
a tremulous motion; and according o 
the degree of this contraction (and con- 
ſequent ſmallneſs of the aperture) thera- 
ſulting tones vary in magnitude through 
all the compaſs. of the voice frum the 
loweſt tone to the higheſt. The current 
of air which produces this ſound, baing 
articulated, as in hiſpering, proaducesdr- 
dinary ſpeech; and what makes the krti - 
aeulation louder in the preſenticaſc;:thim 
in the other juſt mentionedy js probably 
nothing more than the co-exiſtence of 
the ſound of the 4 For two ad- 


Jacent ſounds of whatever Kind, pro- _ 


18 


: duced together, and both audible, al- 


ways 
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ways ſeem to endueafr orꝭ iſtrengthen 
each other*10 Aq o ontont 918 2w 
it / has been matter of diſputeanivng 

philoſophers, whether the tones formeil 
ia the glottis ſuffer any alteration än 
the mouth, as to gravity and arute- 
neſs; ſome (as Drony/ius of Halicarnaſſus, 
and tafter him Lord Kami: believing 
tat in pronouncing with the ſame 


aperture, the voice may be varied in tone 


tothe extent of three notes and a half, 
Wwhile.others with more probability (as 
-Mmmonius, and the incomparable author 
-ofiHer mes, &c.) are of opinion; that no- 
thing farther can happen to it, than the 
acceſſary qualities given it by articula- 
10 Thi 0 dea of e is the oy — 
- larly) opened, in order to prevent the notion, that 
ſound conſidered in the. ab/tra# is capable of arti- 


culation ; which I a prehend i in 83 EXTONEOUS, 38 at 
Gf view Kind peas Puig. N 
W 


tion. 
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tion. n ſupport of this aſt account, 
it may be obſerved, that thaugh the na- 


tural ſounds of a haut-boy; or gan pipe, 
nip yet when theſe. ſounds are: 
once completely formed, and, as one 
may ſay, have got beyond the limits f 
the inſtrument, their muſical tones ta- 
jects, farther than firength, ura 
and the like caſual adjuncts. Nor ow 
the communication of the vind· pipe 
with the mouth, I apprehend; eee 
any objection againſt this doctrine; 
ſince the cavity of the latter ĩs too great, 
in proportion to that of the former, to " 
make them both conſidered as parts of 
the ſame inſtrument for generating the 
tones of voice in ſpeaking. We may 

\ perceive, 
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perceive, however) in ſounding he notes 
contained in the full extent of thewoioe; 1: 
that the mouth will naturally alter ite 
ſhape ; but this ſeems to be owing to 
ſome effect it has upon the glottis, in 
contracting or opening it farther than 

it would be eaſy or perhaps practicable 

to do by the muſcles which command 
it, merely in conſequence of the will. 
and not to any alteration it gives to the 
tones of the emitted ſounds ?. | \\ 


0b 10% f 

| * This 1 take be fully proved by theſe | 

A common and not extenſive 

EE a LL with the mouth : - 

quite ſhut, and the tongue perfectly at reſt. And 

if, while dwelling upon any particular note, as 

in ſinging, we deſignedly alter the ſhape of tha 

mouth, &c. we 8585 find that its tone continues 

til! the ſame,” and that all the change which will 

be made is onlʒ in che accompanying ſounds formed 

by the percuſſions of the breath * the uam - \| 

ing obſtacles of the Tnouth. : ; 
Watt! . 31 18 
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ghd, of rtirvlering found 
| es been hut ligh ytouchedupon aboye, 
ye e hall, here explain. if hays {foes 


ern 
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three l withtls.: | 

In ſpeaking the word | ſleep, we. 
find, that, by the air paſling pretty 
h forcibly over the top of the tongue, as 
its end gently approaches, the gums gf 
the higher row of teeth, a hiſſing kind 
of noiſe is created: Immediately; f- 
.ter the commencement of, this, while 
the tongue is eaſily carried towards the 
r ,roof of the mouth (as in pronouncing 
the, letter L.) the glottis begins ito 
"found, which is no ſoonęr heard, than 
the word is compleated by an abrupt 
. doſing of the lips, In the, formation 
of the word paſs the * begins to 
| ſound 
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Bütld with MY peng bf We hp 

and is concluded with che hid; 12 
tion of the tongue above lata 
The word hem is formed by a N gent 


paſſage f the breath over the tongue, 


While its end is juſt projected between 
the teeth, and lightly touching the 


higher row, and the lips leiſurely drawn 


together as the ſound is emitted from 
"the glottis. Conceiving the afliſtance 
"bf the Idund from the wind- pipe as be- 


Ales the beginning of the word ruff i is 


made by a tremulous motion of the 
point of the tongue againſt the roof of 
the mouth, and concluded by a pretty 
"briſk” blowing of the air through the 


teeth again the upper lip, while the 


tongue is ny the lower row of 
e e 


ano! In 


br 
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in ke manner it would he eaſy to 
lay down the formation of any other 
word af one or more ſyllables; for every 
ſyllable in a word is pronounced diſ- 
tinctly and independent of the reſt. 
Thus we find, agreeably to what was 
fatd befote, that ordinary articulation i is 
effected by variouſly beginning, ending; 


or accompanying the ſound produced 


from the wind-pipe with that ſpecies 


of ſound uſed in whiſpering, as xt is 


modified by a number of different. mo- 
tions, poſitions, and affeftions of the 
1 lips, teeth, tongue, Kc. 
It may be farther obſerved, in order 
td diſcover the difference between the 
tones uſed in /peaking and /inging, that 
in the former, the ſound from the glottis 
never begins before, nor continues after 
| wonorg yinomme® 4s ing 


.' & = 
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the articulation of every diftin& ſylla- 


ble, Pp eee itonly um 
that during the very ſhort time of its 
dan 


I do not expect the reader will agree with 
me at firſt in this account of the manner in which 
tue glottis gives its ſounds in pronunciation. 
He will probably think that the ſound is conti- 
nued, and broken into ſmall parts by the tongue, 
lips, de. But let us put it to the teſt of experi- 
ment. Firſt, let a perſon try to make an evi- 
dently continued ſound, and inſtead of ſpeaking, 
I dare ſay he will find himfelf fmging, and that it 
is not in the power of articulation to break it into 
portions. Next, let him pronounce any long, 
word by ſyllables, at 2 very perceiveable diſtance 
from one another at the firft, and then neaver and 
nearer by degrees, till they make the uſual mn. 
ner of ſounding the word, and he will perceive in 
every degree of quickneſs of the ſucceſſion, that 
the ſound of the glottis naturally ceaſes, and ſo 
by 2 kind of analogy it is inferred that in their 
quickeſt fuceeſſon (i. e. when they form the 
word as commonly pronounced) they maice no 
otherwiſe a continued ſound than by following one 

| oy another 
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= being heard, it is frequently not fixed 
s to tone but (from a change in the 


Hh 5 aperture) manifeſts an B whin=- 


ing kind of inflection. 3 5 | 
_ Farther : Were the ſourids of the 
os; which aſſiſt in ſpeaking, con- 
tinued 1 as to be properly diſtin- 


guiſhed, I apprehend we ſhould find 
them ſometimes differing from one ano- 


cher by intervals of a very conſiderable 
magnitude, but moſt commonly by the 
ſmalleſt part of a note Ty WO 
E * Speech 
OD being 9 by any percepti- 
ble pauſe. : This property ſhould in the ſubject 
before us be carefully attended to, as it diſcovers, 


flight as it may ſeem, one of the chief charac- 
Frills: Ip the ſounds'belonging to ſpeech, 


; + The 8 to the Intreduttion to the Art of 
Reading before-mentioned, is of opinion, that 
though there is (and ought to be) a different 4% | 
as he calls it, uſed in every ſentence, or capital 
5 | part 
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: Sach then may be defined a fuc- 
« ceſſion of vety fhort ſounds emitted 
1 : | « with 


part of a ſentence, or period, according to the na- 
ture of the ſubject, yet chere is (and ought to be) 


no elevation or depreſſion of the voice on parti- 
cular words in the courſe of either ſpeaking or 
reading only one complete ſentence, &c.; the 
whole being conveyed in preciſely the ſame tone. 
(See p. 27. note, p. 36.) In ſupport of this opi- 
nion he tells us (note, p. 117.) that on reading 
ſeveral paſſages from Milton and other poets to 
one of our greateſt maſters in muſic, he after 
<< paying the utmoſt attention to the ſeveral arti- 
te culate ſounds in each ſentence, declared en 
te to be all of the ſame tone 

I am as far from diſputing the nice of this 
man ear, as I am from thinking my own 
any way particularly diſtinguiſhing, yet I am in- 
clined to believe both our author and his friend 
have fallen into a miſtake, for want of making 
their experiments properly; which what n 
perhaps might tend to rectify. é 

As the ſounds emitted — the trachea in 
| reading and ſpeaking are ſo very tranſitory, and 
their difference often ſo very minute, it is a 
next to impoſſible for the ear to catch and eſti- 

5 mate 
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« with caſe through the Slottia: at the 


mate them, as they ariſe in the courſe of 
common delivery. But, if any perſon with a to- 
lerable ear will endeavour, according to the hint 


above, to preſerve the tones which ſeem to be of 


different heights in his ſpeaking or reading, ſuf+ 


ficiently long to let them charaQterize themſelves,” 
or put ſome inſtrument in uniſon with them, 1 


dare ſay, after a little practice (which will ſome- 


times be required to be clear about it) he will be 
ſatisfied, that in pronouncing two or more words. 


of the ſame ſentence, there are frequently eleya- 
tions and depreſſions of the tones in queſtion.— 


We may have another way of ſatisfying ourſelyes , 
pretty well of the truth of what is here adyanced, | 
by pronouncing any proper period with deſign alt. 


F a height and under the ſame aperture of the 
glottis. For in that caſe the very different ap- 


pearance the modulation has from what it would 
have, if faſhionably read, muſt lead us to con- 
clude, that the variable caſt of the common de- 
livery muſt be owing to a variation in the tones 
iſſuing from the glottis to n as it were, . 


diſtinet n 


- 7 
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ble, frequently ſhiſting at once, or 


D 


«© glidinꝝ in a wave like mannerthrough 


ec fmall immeaſurable intervals, and 
« now and then hapimg from one 


«© muficat note to another confidera- 


4 bly diſtant; but in all caſes arti- 
« culated by the effluent breath as it 


« is dafferently affected by the organs 
e of the mouth.” As to finging, 1 


canceave its deſcription to be pretty ob- 


vious : It is a ſucceſſion of ſounds 


In the account of emphaſis given page 36, we 


kid it was only a filler and buder pronunciation 


of the word on which it was to fall; and here it 


may not be amiſs to add, that beſides theſe proper- 
ties, there is ſome reaſon to ſuſpect, that it is at 
the ſame time attended with a flight inflexion. of - 
the voice to a tone à little more elevated, than it 


would have been conveyed in as a common word. N 
Whether it be or be not ſo is matter of very 


ſmall conſequence, ſave only as it relates to * * 
lation, the chief object of this chapter. ann 


„ A 
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" as ts ut 


« from the glottis, which, whatever be 
« + the quantity of their "leaps" or inter: 
« vals, always agree with ſome note * 
ir an eſtabliſhed meaſurable ſcale; ref 

we ing perceptibly upon every note of 185 
% quiring a much more forcible reſpiri- | 
« tion of the breath than common; 
capable of ſeveral muſical graces (as 
* the ſhake, fell, &c.) and, when it is 
« the vehicle of words, frequently 
« heard after the articulation is at an 
« end.” Hence it appears to me (and 
I imagine it will do fo to better judges) 
that, not to repeat any other, the eſ- 
ſential and chief difference between the 
tones uſed in ſpeaking and ſinging lies 
in the latter being carried on by diſtin& 
Intervals of ſome continuance, that will 
harmonize with other accompanying 
"a ſounds, 
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ſounds, while the former i is in general 
m 9% up of ſuch minute and evaneſcent 
variations and inflexions of voice, as 


t?313. 


could, not Alba have a place in 


— } 
any ſcale of practical muſic what- ; | 
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e eee TIE WH, 
hd The Eighth. 


ö | MODULATION®: 


VERY perſon muſt have ob- 
ſerved, that in ſpeaking, the 

VOICE is ſubject to an alteration of ſound, 
. 8 15 


The author of the Introduction to the Art rt of 
Reading, not allowing that there is any variation 
of tone, as to high and low, in the delivery of a 
complete period or ſentence, places modulation 
folely in the diverſification of the key-note, and 
the variety of ſyllables, as to long or Hort, ſwift 
or flow, ſtrong or weak, and loud or 7 ft. As we 
are of a different opinion, our idea of modulation 
is confined purely to harmonious inflexions of voice. 
Theſe qualities of words it is true add greatly 
both to the force and beauty of delivery; yet ſince 
ſome of them are fixed and not arbitrary (as long 
and /hort) and the others (of ſwift. and Sow, ſtrong 
and weak, loud and ſoft) may be conſidered as 
"ITY | modes 
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which in ſome meafure reſembles the 
movement of a tune. Theſe ſounds 
however are evidently nothing like ſo 
much varied as thoſe that are ſtrictly 
mufical, and we have attempted to ſhew 
in tlie pteceditig chapter, that befides 
this they have an eſſential difference in 
themfelves. Nevertheleſs, from the ge- 
neral ſimilitude of theſe two articles, 
they poſſeſs ſeveral terms in common, 
and the particular we have now to exa- 
mine is in both of them called module- 
an. This affection of the voice, be- 
ing totally arbitrary, is differently cha- 
racterized in different parts of the world, 
modes of execution, which do not affect the 
modulation as to tone, it will agree beſt with our 
plan to eſteem theſe properties as reſpectively 
belonging to the eſtabliſhed laws of pronunciation, 
and the imitative branch of eng, mentioned 


in 198 tad of the enſuing chapter, 
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and through the power of cuſtom every; 
place is inclined t9/think their oon: 
only one natural and agreeable; and the 
reſt affected With ſome barbarous twang 


or ungainly variation *. It may be oh. 
ſerved, however, that though there is a 


general e 25 faſhion. of mo· 
1 ee 


. * From what accounts we ks remaining 
| of the modulation of the antients, it appears to. 
have been highly ornamented, and apparently 
ſomething not unlike our modern recitatiue: Parr 
ticularly that of their theatric, declamation was. 
muſic in its ſtricteſt ſenſe, and accompanied with 
inſtruments. In the courſe of time and the pro- 
gteſs of refinement this modulation became, gra» 
dually.r more and more ſimple, | till! it has now loſi 
the genius of muſic, and is intirely regulated by 
taſte.. At home here every one has ee 
ling-ſong, cant, as it is called, of 
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dulation peculiar to every country, ꝓet ĩt 
by no means follows, that there ĩs or can 
he any thing faxed. in. its application to 
particular paſſages; and therefore we find 
different people will in any given in- 
ſtance uſe modulations ſomething dif- 
| ferent, and nevertheleſs be each of them 
equally agreeable. 

But quitting theſe general remarks 
we hall (as our purport Tae, M 


In: fi 7 


RY HY aiſgufiful now to all but ae 
iſtics; on account of its being out of faſhion, 
was very probably the favourite modulation, in 
which heroic verſes were recited by our anceſtors. 
So fluctuating are the taſte and practices of man- 
kind! But whether the power of language over 
the paſſions has received any advantage from che 
change juſt mentioned, will appear at leaſt very 
doubtful, when we recollect the ſtories of its 


former triumphs, and the N b daf, of 
muſical ſounds, | 


* 1 , 


"conſider 
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cotfider the properties of * — 4 
| * more minutely. 1 


Firſt then we may obſerve, that in 


ſpeaking there is a particular ſound (or 


key-note, as it is often called) i in which 
the modulation for the moſt part runs, 
and to which its occafional inflexions 
either above or below may in ſome re- 
ſpects be conceived to have a refetence, 


like that, which common muſic has to 


its key-note. Vet there is this dif- 
ference between the two kinds of mo- 


dulation, that whereas the firſt always 


concludes in the key-note, the other 
frequently concludes a little below it *. 
This 


As muſical ſounds have always an harmoni- 
cal reference to a key or fundamental note, and 
to which the mind is {till ſecretly attending, no 
you of muſic would appear perfect, that did not 

cloſe 
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This key- note in ſpeaking is generally 
the ſound given at the outſet of every 
complete ſentence or period, and it may 
be obſerved on ſome occaſions to vary 
its pitch through the limits of a muſical 
interval of a conſiderable magnitude. 
The tones, that fall a little lower than 
the key at the cloſe of a ſentence or 
period, are called Cadences. Theſe ca- 
dences, if we are accurate in our diſ- 
tinctions, will, with reſpect to their of- 
fices, be found of two kinds, though 
they meet ſo frequently Nat that 


coſe in it, 4 5 fo naturally put an end to expec- 
tation. But as the tones uſed in ſpeech are not 
muſical ; and therefore cannot refer harmonically 
to any other ſound, there can be no. neceſſity that 
this terminating ſound (and which we, imme- 
diately below term the cadence) ſhould either be 
uſed at all, or follow any particular. law as to 
form, &c. farther than what is impofed by taſte 
and cuſtom, 
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. "ay" be beſt to Conceive, them only. as 


anfirering a double purpoſe... One of 
theſe offices is to aſſiſt the ſenſe, e, and 
che other to decorate the modula- 
tion. An account of the firſt may be 
ſeen in the following g chapter on Pauſes*; q? 
and the latter I preſume will be found 
to ſhew itſelf pretty frequently in every 
thin g grave and plaintive, or in Poetic 
deſcriptions and other hi ghly e 
mented language, where the mind is 
| by its influence brought to feel a 
| placid, kind of di gnity and ſatisfaction. 
—Theke t. two cadences therefore may be 


ln 


convenĩen ly diſtinguiſhed by applying 


7 13 


to them reſpectively the epithets Hani 


— 


cant _ ornamental 1. 
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We have obſerved in the introdudfory 
1 chapters, „that reading ſhould in ſome 


things differ from ſpeaking; and 1 at am 


inclined to believe, for the following g 
reaſons, that the particular under con- 
ideration i is one, which _— to 89055 3 
little in theſe artz. 


Modulation in reading ſerves a two- 


fold purpoſe. At the ſame time chat i it 


gives pleaſure to the ear on the princi- 
ples of harmony, it contributes throug Sh 


that medium to preſerve the —.— | 


Aud fince written language (when 1 not 


clegant in its conſtruction, and muical 


in its periods, than the oral one; and 
finde many intereſting particulars | are 
ee in reading, which are preſent 

in ſpeaking, that contribute greatly to 
fix the regard of the hearer, it ſeems 
reaſonable, 
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reaſonable, in order to do juſtice to the 
language, and in part to ſupply the in- 
citements of attention juſt alluded to, 
that in the former of theſe two articles 
a modulation ſhould be uſed ſomething 
the latter. Agreeably to this reaſoning, 
I believe we ſhall find every reader, on a 
narrow examination, adopt more or 
leſs a modulation thus ornamented: 
Though, after all, I muſt acknowledge 
| there are better grounds to believe that 

the practice has been hitherto directed 
intuitively by nature, than that it was 
diſcovered by the inductions of reaſon ; - 
and with more pleaſure to find this 
agreement between theſe ſovereign 
fiſters, than inclination to enlarge upon 
it, I haſten. to lay down what I have to 
add by way of rule for a modulation to 
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be uſed in reading. * In eyery thing” 
« dramatic, ' colloquial, - or of -fmple | 
« narrative, let your modulation be 
«+ the ſame as in ſpeaking ; but when 
« the ſubject is flowry, ſolemn or dig- 
* nified, add ſomething to its harmony, 
« diverſify the key-note, and encreaſa 

* the frequency of cadences in pro- 
« portion to the merit of the compoſi- 
tion. 5 

It will readily be ſeen, that the precepts 
here drawn from a compariſon between 
ſpeaking and reading, would be very 
inadequate, were they left deſtitute of 
the aſſiſtance of taſte and the opportu- 
nity of frequently hearing and imitating 
naſterly readers. And indeed to theſe 
two great auxiliaries we might very 
properly have referred the whole matter 
at once, as capable of giving ſufficient 


— 


A. 


directions, 
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directions, had we not remembered, 
that our plan required us to found ſe- 
7 A veral of our rules as much on the prin- 
ciples of a philoſophical analyſis, as on 
£— thoſe more familiar ones, which will 
be found of greater efficacy in real prac- 
tice, SR 
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EXPRESSION, 


= - 


Firſt, as fo the Te ones vid the Vote. 


HER . is no e in 
muſic, however perfect as to key 
and melody, but, in order to do juſtice 
to the ſubject and ideas of the author; 
will require in the performing 'ſome- 
thing more than an exact adherence to 
nne and time. This ſomething is of a 
nature too, which perhaps can never be 
adequately pointed out by any thing 
graphic, and reſults intirely from the 


taſte and feeling of the performer. It 


is that which chiefly gives muſic its 


(FEM HIS G power 
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power over the paſſions, and characteriſes 
its notes with what we mean by the 
words fiveet, harſh, dull, lively, plaintive, 
 Jeyous, &c. ; for it is evident every ſound 
conſidered abſtractedly, without. any re- 
gard to the movement, or high. and low, 
may be, thus, modified. In practical 
muſic this commanding particular is 
. called Expreſſion ; and as we. find certain 
tones, analogous to, it frequently. coa- 
leſcing with the modulation of che yoice, 
which indicate our paſſions, and. affec- 
tions. (thereby more particularly point- 
ing out the, meaning of what, we. ſay) 
dhe term is uſually applied in dae 
ſenſe to ſpeaking and reading. 
Theſe tones are not altogether, gecu- 
them. And from their being able, un- 
aſſiſted 


* 
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ified by words: to manifeft and raile 
theilt kindred emotions, they cdnſtitute 


u kind: of language of chemſel tes. In 
this language of the heart man is ern 


| "rickitly*<vaverſang3: for ve not only un 


detſtatd it in one another, but alſo in 
many of the ioferior creatures Gs 
by proridence to our ſervicec:: A 
Tie expreſſion here illuſtrated 5s ono 
of the moſt-efſential articles in good 
"reading, fince it not only gives a finiſh» 
ing ab chetſenfen but on theoprinciples 
each and — bas alſo. 
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to quality, but in any degree as to o guet. 
tity. 

Every thing written being a proper 
imitation of ſpeech, expreſſive reading 
muſt occaſionally partake of all its tones. 
But from what was ſaid in the intro- 
ductory chapters of the difference be- 
tween reading and ſpeaking, it follows, 
that theſe ſigns of the emotions ſhould 
be leſs ſtrongly characterized in the 
former article than in the latter. A gain; 5 
as ſeveral of theſe tones of expreſſion are 
in themſelves agreeable to the mind, : 
and raiſe in us agreeable emotions (as | 
thoſe of pity, benevolence, or whatever 
indicates happineſs, and goodneſs of heart) 
and others diſagreeable (as thoſe of a 
boifterous, malevolent, and depraved na- 
ture, &c.) it farther appears, fince read» 

— þ in 8 
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ing is an art improving and not imitating. 
nature “, that in whatever degree we 
abate the expreſſiveneſs of the tones 
above alluded to in the firſt caſe, it. 
would be eligible to make a greater 
abatement i in the latter. But as to the 
quantities and proportional magnitudes 
of theſe abatements, they, like many 
other particulars of the ſame nature, | 
muſt be left ſolely to the taſty and We 
ment of the reader. | 2 
'To add one more remark, which may 
el ſervice on more accounts than in 
ſuggeſting another reaſon. for the doc» 
trine above. Let it be remembered, 
that though in order to acquit himſelf 
kgreeably in this article of expreſſion, it 
will be neceſſary every reader ſhould 


G 3 1 feel 
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Neat bis fbje@s as wel as as eu it, 
| yet, that he may preſerve a properieaſs 
and maſterlineſs of delirery, it iszatſo 
neceſſary he ſhould guard againſtadiſ. 
Walking too much emotten and pet. 
"Matar" Ads vs 118EV191dG ae 
2 e deduet: che 
following rule for een cee 
dlicate the paſſions and emotions. 
In reading, let all your ee 
. eupteſſion be borrowed from thoſwof 
1 common ſpeech; but ſomething more 
20 faintly characterized. Let 1 thoſe 
"4 tones; which fignifyumy-difagreeable 
„ püſhon of the mind, befiil}>woore 
-f '*4<.Fanit than thoſe, Which undieate 
bee | ary x and preſerve yourſelf 
ee kara ſhom being affected: withritho 


/ 
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chreugh it with that peculiar kind of 
«caſe and maſterlineſs, which has its 
— ne as well as every other 
* Ifhallconih le this takin with the 
following obſervation?” which relates to 
ſpeaking as well as reading. When 
words fall. i in our way, whoſe 70 "found 
«© ſeem an echo to the ſenſe,” as fquir, 
Suni, hum, rattle, hiſs, jarr, &c. we 
ought not to pronounce. them in ſuch a 
manner as to heighten che imitation, ex- 
ceept is light and ludicrous fubjects. For 
aſtance, they ſhould not in any other 
-:eaſe be: ſounded Squir r. bin. 8. A — 
1 bum m nr. f. ratte, &c. On the con- 
es ane, the 3 imitation ja — 


ae (which en 0 
12 dog 8 4 poetry) 
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poetry *) the delivery may always be 
allowed to give à heightening to it 
with the greateſt propriety; as in the 
following inſtances, out of a number 
more, which every experienced n 
will * recollect. 


In theſe deep ſolitudes and awful cells, I 

Where heav nly-penſrve Contemplation dwells, 

2 en Melancholy reign.· - 
Pope's Eloiſa to Abelard. 


* 


* With eaſy courſe 
The veſſels glide, unleſs their ſpeed be ſtopp'd 
1 dead calms, that off lie on theſe ſmooth ſeas. 


as On the nature and uſe of this embelliſh- 
ment, ſee a little work lately publiſhed, called 
' Obſervations on the Correſpondence between Poetry 


and Muſic, which appears to the author of this - 


tract a highly- finiſhed ſpecimen of literary taſts - 
= philoſophical criticiſm, 


. 8 810 
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8oftly ſtbeet in Lydian meaſure, 
Seon he ſooth d her foul to pleaſure. | 
ay 1 Droden's Ode on St. Cecilia's 9 | 


Still gathering force it ſmoaks, and, urg d amain, 
Whirls, leaps, and thunders down impetuous to 
| the plain. Pope's Iliad. B. 13. 


For who to dumb forgetfulneſs a prey, 

This pleaſing anxious being ere reſign'd, 
Left the warm precincts of the chearful day, i 
Nor caſt one longing ling' ring look behind? 

ä Grey's El. 
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In STD ES the particular tones 
E and modifications of voice above 
h which always accompany 
and expreſs our inward agitations, na- 
ture has in theſe caſes endowed us with 
another language, which inſtead of the 
ear, addreſſes itſelf to the eye, thereby 
giving the communications of the heart 
a doub e advantage over thoſe of the un- 
derſtanding, and ws a double chance to 
preſer ve ſo ineſtimable a bleſſing. This 
Language is what ariſes from the diffe- 
rent, "almoſt involuntary movements 


lil 6 and 
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and configurations of the face and botly 
in our emotions: and paſſions, und 
which, like that of tones, every one is 
forged to underſtand: by a kind of in- 


4 J? * {4 


When n men ard in u ny „ viotentalgta- 
tion of mind, this 002perating' Ker f 
an (as it is: ehlled) of face and ge 
ie very ſtrongly marked; and totally fo 
from» che mixture of any thing, Which 
poaranoe they may make in the eyes of 
others. But in ordinary converſation, 
and where the emotions are not io 
warm, faſhionable people are perpetu- 
ally inſinuating, into their LR 


. — 
an: idea of their amiableneſs and breed- 


Ds ing. 
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ing. Now though the above-mentioned 
natural organical ſigns of the emotions 
ſhould accompany every thing ſpoken, a 
yet from what was obſerved i in the 1 in⸗ 
troductory chapters (like the tones we 
have juſt treated upon) they ſhould 1 in 
reading be much leſs ſtrongly expreſſed, 

and thoſe ſuffer the greateſt diminution, | 
that are in themſelves the moſt un- E 
gainly. And as it was in the laſt chapter 
recommended to the reader to preſerve : 
himſelf as far from being affected i in a all ; 
paſſionate ſubjects, as to be able to keep : 
a temperate command over the various 
affections. of the voice, &c.; ſo under 
the ſanction of this ſubordinate feeling 

he may accompany his delivery more fre- 
quently with any eaſy action or change of 

face, Mich. will contribute to ſet off his, 

manner, 


2714491449 
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fc ri 


manner, and make it agrecable on the 
P of art. 

As theſe calm decorations of action 
(as 1 may call them) are not altogether 


natural, but have their riſe from a kind 


of inſtitution , they muſt be modeled 
by the practices of the polite. And 
though mankind differ from one ano- 
ther ſcarce more in any particular, chan 
in chat of talents for adopting the grace 


ful actions of the body, and hence no- 
thing determinate can be ſaid of their 
nature and frequency, yet even thoſe, moſt 


HgBeſides the natural ſigns, we have many in 
uſe that are inſtituted (ſuch as the various ones 
of ſalutation, &c.) which may be eaſily recol- 

lected. A word on the practices of the antienty 
will be found in Chapter XIII. And ſhould . 
the reader be deſirous of ſeeing theſe kinds of | 
ſubjects treated at large, he may meet with ſatiſ. 


faction from the Abber de Condillac and du Bos. 


happily 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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happily-caloulated to edu Ben le 
well in their uſe, might profi By 
fidering it is better greatly to-ubtlige 
"the-diſplay; than: bak once: do it cr! ſo 


keen. wah chien ade babe 


makes us 
in common e ſuppreſs many 


s, of am aged mia. and in foth 


DORSEY rooted dillikeiito Ke 
of affectation, and to no:{pevieythit l 
can recollect, a greater, than to that, 
5 Which 3 is ſen jb a, perſon, Who preteiids 

to mimiery and courtly geſtute ich- 
* out polleſling the advantages and tilents 
80 Tequiy and. "of. which: not in 


8 ee e. 
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The. ference of this is 5 | 
to need. drawing out, and. Lwauld Erb- 
. culadly recommend it to the confidera- | 
tion of thoſe, readers, who think. the 

_ common,,occurrences.of, a news-paper, 
&a. cannot he properly delivered. withe 
gut g good geal of glbow-room. .. 


1: Akhough.it is impoſible to come 40 


pin omg in any directians of this kind, 
yet there is one article of our preſent 
ſuhiect, on which. a ſerviceable. remark 
męy, he made. In ordinary diſcouxſo, 
when, e are particularly preſſing and 
4 earneſt in what we. ſa „ the eye is 
. naturally. thrown. upon thoſe, to whom 
Ie addreſs. ourſclves.. And in read- 
Gänge f turn of this organ.,now, / und 

e. 3 hearers, hen any-thing 


4 
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it a proper attention, &c. But this 
ſhould not be too frequently uſed; for if 
ſo, beſides its having a tendency to con- 
found the natural importance of diffe- 
rent paſſages, it may not be altogether 
agreeable to ſome to have their own re- 
flexions . broke in upon by a ſignal, 
which might be interpreted to hint at 
their wanting regulation. 

One obſervation more, and then. 1 
ſhall attempt to recapitulate the ſub- 
ſtance of this chapter in the form of a 
precept. Though it is, when ſtrictly 
examined, inconſiſtent, both in ſpeak- 
ing and reading, to imitate with action 

what we are deſeribing, yet as in any 
thing comic ſuch a practice may ſuggeſt 
ideas, that will accord with thoſe of 
the ſubje&, it may there be now and 
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then indulged in cither of theſe ar- 
ticles . TENT 


* 11 


= he Rule 1 Adtion, &c. in Reading. 


'S; 


, 


. * * a manner, Anil to that directed 
« with regard to tones, moderate your 
« | bodily expreſſions of the ſigns of the 
« emotions. And in order to ſupply, 
c as it were, this deficiency, introduce 
« into your carriage ſuch an eaſy grace- 
1 « fulneſs, as may be conſiſtent with 
cc your acquirements in theſe particu- 
6 lars, and the neceſſary dread, which 
« ſhould ever be preſent of falling into 
10 any kind of affectation or gti» 
«0 mace.” 4 d ET 


* | See Quintilian, Chap III. Book Al.” 
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CHAPTER 
The Eleventh. 


es A . 


NY PEECH conſiſting of a ſucceſſion 

> of diſtinct words, muſt naturally be 

liable [both from a kind of accident, 

and, a difficulty there may be in be- 

ginning certain ſounds or portions of 
phraſes immediately on the ending of 
certain others] to ſeveral ſmall intermiſ- 

fions of voice; of which, as they can 

have no meaning, nothing farther need 

here be ſaid. There are, however, 

ſome pauſes, which the ſenſe neceſſa- 

rily demands, and to theſe the ſubſtance 

of this chapter is directed. 
ED Theſe 


F a a ae LE en HE OC NI OE II 
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Theſe pauſes are in part to diſtinguiſh 
the members of ſentences from .one 
another, the terminations of complete 
periods, and to afford an opportunity 
for taking the breath. Beſides this, 
they have a very graceful effe& in the 
modulation, on the ſame account they 
are ſo eſſential to muſic. —In both arti- 
cles, like blank ſpaces in pictures, they 
ſet off and render more conſpicuous 
whatſoever they disjoin or terminate. 

Were language made up of nothing 
but ſhort colloquial ſentences, theſe 
pauſes, though they might do no harm, 
and would generally be graceful, would 
however be ſuperſeded as to uſe by the 
completeneſs and narrowneſs, as I may 
ſay, of the meaning, But in more 
diffuſe language, compoſed of ſeveral 
detached ſentences, and which requires 

| H ſome 


& 
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ſome degree of attention in order to- 
take in the ſenſe, the intermiſſions of 
voice under conſideration are of the 


greateſt ſervice, by ſignifying to the 


mind the progreſs and completion of 


the whole paſſage. Now though in 
extenſive and differently formed periods 
there may be members whoſe complete- 


neſs of ſenſe might be conceived of vari- 


ous degrees, and hence might ſeem to 
require a ſet of pauſes equally nume- 


rous; yet, ſince the ſenſe does not al- 
together depend upon theſe intermiſ- 


ſions, and their ratios to one another, if 


capable of being properly defined, could 
| not be accurately obſerved, gram- 


marians have ventured to conceive the 


: whole elaſs of pauſes as reducible to the 
| four or five Kinds now in uſe, and whoſe 


conan 


7 1 3! 
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marks and ratios are well known &; 
preſuming that under the eye of taſte, 
and with the aſſiſtance of a particular 
to be next mentioned, they would not 
fail in all caſes to ſuggeſt intermiſſions 


* Suppoſing the comma (,) one time, the ſemi- 
colon (;) will be two; the colon (:) three, and 
the period (.) as alſo the marks of interrogation 
() and admiration (I) four of theſe times. The 
blank line (— or ---) and the breaks between 
paragraphs intimate ſtill greater times, and by the 
ſame andlogy* may be reckoned a double and 
-quadruple: period reſpectively. Now and then 
theſe blank lines are placed immediately after 
the ordinary points, and then they are conceived 
only as ſeparating for the. eye the different na- 
tures of the matter ;—as a queſtion from an 
_ anſwer ; — precept from example; — premiſes 
from inferences, &c. in which caſe their import 
is evident. But of late ſome authors have not 
ſcrupled to confound theſe diſtinctions, and to 
make a blank ſerve for all the pauſes univer- 
ſally, or the mark of an indefinite reſt, the quan- 
tity of which is left to the determination of the 
reader's taſte, A practice, I ſhould imagine, tos 


deſtructive of the intended preciſion of theſe 


typical notices to ſee it much longer adopted. 


H z | of 
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of voice ſuitable to the ſenſe; But in 
many of theſe extenſive and complex 
periods rounded with à kind of redun- 


dlancy of matter, where the full ſenſe is 


long ſuſpended, and the final words are 
not very important, there would be 
ſome hazard of a miſapprehenſion' of the 
termination, had we not more evident | 
and infallible notice of it, than that 
which is given by the pauſe, This no- 


des is the cadence, referred to uche 
chapter on modulation; which, 48 is 
there obſerved, beſides the ornamental 
variety it affords, appears from theſo 
remarks to be a very neceſſary and ſer- 
b viceable article in perſpicuous delivery. 


As this cadence naturally accompa- 


Wel the end of every intire ſenſe, _ 
kame as eee 


<3 1880 8 1 ndl 5 
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may ſometimes fall before the ſemicolon, 
but more generally before the colon, as 
well as the period: For theſe marks are 
often found to terminate a complete 
ſenſe, and in theſe caſes the relation 
what follows has to what went before 
is ſignified to the mind by the relative 
ſhortneſs of the ſtop, and the form of 
introducing the additional matter. Nor 
can any bad conſequence ariſe, from 
thus founding diſtinctions on ratios. of 
time, Which it may be ſaid are too 
nice to be often rightly hit upon; for 
if a confuſion ſhould happen between 
chat of the colon and period, there is 
perhaps ſo trifling a difference between 
the nature of the paſſages they:ſucgced, 
as. to make a ſmall. eren pe . 
conſequence. . And as to the reſts, o 5 
ths ſemicolon and period, it will not 1 
8 eaſy 


introduction of the ſubſequent paſſages 


natural delivery, not only the full ſtops, 
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eaſy to miſtake about them, as their 


ö ratio 18 that of two to one. Add to 


this the power, which the matter and 


have to rectify any ſlight. error here 
made, and we ſhall be fully ſatisfied, 
that the pauſes, as uſually explained, 
with the cadence above deſcribed, and a 


Proper knowledge of the language, will 


convey ſufficient information to the un- 
derſtanding of the conſtructive nature 
of the paſſages, aſter which they care: 
found. | | 01512 Arien 
As this account of the pauſes, Kc. 
differs ſomething from that given in the 


Lectures on Elocution, I ſhall next briefly 
mention it, and add a word or two by 


way of replx. 0800 
Here in ſhort it is * that in 


but 
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but all the: various [ſubordinate ones 
are preceded and indicated by a kind 
of tone v. Theſe: the author ſays by a 
ſhort cut are by our maſters in reading, 
for the moſt part, abſurdly reduced to 
two, that are artificial; One, which 
% marks that the ſenſe is not com- 


& pleted, and another which ſhews that 


the ſentence is cloſed.” As the ſub<: 
ject is of no great importance, J ſhall 
littlemore than barely mention my opi- 
nion of the tones preceding pauſes in 
general, without advancing all, that 
might be urged in its ſupport. | Firſt 
then, I am inclined to believe we have 
no tones in reading purely to indicate 


that a ſentence is unfiniſhed; as a pauſe 
* of the length of a period, _ 


* ee Leftures on Election pages 105 16, 2 
[ d 6 TY | ks 


„ 


ſufficiently marks the in 
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without being led in by the cadence, 


all caſes. nenn due i 
diſcover this tone, by ſuppoſing a ſen 


tence lengthened with two or three 


more words, which would follow na- 
turally from a flight turn of the 
phraſe, we ſhall find that the laſt 
word of the original phraſe will have 
In. both caſes exactly the ſame tone *. 

Secondly, 


1, * Thus in the following ſentence, 


That ſorrow which dictates no caution, that 
. fear which does not quicken our eſcape, 
that auſterity which fails to rectiſ our 

| | aﬀfeftions, are vain and een 


if v we — a few alterations, ſo 2s to being ait. 
ferent words before the 3 and write it in 
this manner -- 


915 That ſorrow which di ifiates n no caution 10 


1 


our adlions, that fear which does no! 


1234 


qui 
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the tones which immediately precede 


of the full ſtop, are nothing more than 


thoſe expreſſive ones taken notice of 
Chapter the Tenth, which are naturally 
aimexed to the modulation, and ariſe, 
as it were, from a bare ſeckion of this 
compound thread, not from an intended 


artful preparation to ſignify its termina- 


e 
But 


; quicken our eſcape from evil, that auſte- 
: rity which fails to redtify, are vain and 
N ene 


4. think it will be pretty A * in both 
caſes the correſponding words are Gdelivared 143 
cilely' in the ſame manner. 


— — — 
319: 


+ The 8 of the CS work - int 


mates (p. 78.) that the tones L the 
pauſes ſhould be exceeding numerous, an if the 


account we have * given of them be true, 
there 
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But to return from theſe nicer diſ- 
quiſitions to what is more obvious and 
perhaps may be of more ſervice. 
It may be obſerved that in natural 
ſpeech. according to the warmth and 
agitation of the ſpeaker, the reſts are 
often ſhort and injudiciouſly propor- 
tioned, and hence that every thing thus 
delivered cannot be ſo graceful as it 


there muſt ariſe a variety ſufficiently great in- 
deed. But will not this multiplicity of tones, 
and the very delicate variations they muſt have 
one from another, make them (if we ſuppoſe 
them determined by and neceſſary to the ſenſe) 
as difficult to execute properly as the relative 
times of the pauſes, which in p. 76. he juſtly 
enough conſiders ſcarce practicable? From the 
defe& here ſuggeſted of his account of tones pre- 
ceding pauſes, and what is obſerved in the text 

'and note above, we infer, that it is ſmall reſts, 
aſſiſted by the ſenſe alone, that ſignify to the mind 
the end of theſe leſs a parts of ſen- 
Xences, A 


a might 
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might have been from a proper at- 
tention to their 1 and ef- 
fee. 21 racy 
Pauſes then, PER: tially fub- 
jected to the ſenſe, are, as was remarked 
at the outſet, ſerviceable in beautify- 
ing the modulation, &c.—And fince 
books are often inaccurately printed as 
to-points, and people's taſtes differ ſome 
little about their place and value, it ap- 
appears that, Although in reading 
great attention ſhould be paid to the 
e "ſtops, yet a greater ſhould be given 
t to the ſenſe, and their correfpondent 
times occaſionally lengthened beyond 
'« what is uſual in common ſpeech;” 
which obſervation contains all that we 
ſhall pretend to lay down by way of 
rule for the management of ' pauſes in 
the n of written language. 
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CHAPTER. 
The Twelfth. 


Of the Ar which Art frequently 
© makes from Nature. | 


"HE > better to fail the Jeſs er- 
ſionial heightnings and depreſſions, - 
mentioned under two or three of the 
foregoing heads, are not without the 
ſanction of precedent, we have thought 
proper to inſert this chapter; in which 
2 few examples for nt purpoſe will be 
enumerated, 

But introductory to this it will hs 
expedient to conſider more particularly, 
than we have yet done, what kind of 
an art that of reading is, and the claſſes 


into 
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into which all its kindred arts may be 


divided. Now all arts, not barely me- 


chanical, and whoſe performances are 


capable of yielding an elegant pleaſure, 


may be arranged under two heads, viz. 
arts imitating nature, and arts improving 
nature. Of the firſt ſort is painting; 


flatuary, &c. * where the chief pleaſure 


we receive is allowed to ariſe from the 


reſemblance the copy has to the origi- 


nal, and where it may be obſerved, that 


the medium, through which the imita- 
tion is made, is different to that of the 


prototype. Of the ſecond kind is mufic, 


—_— gardening, &c. where the m_ 


= Poetry, though it may be conſidered as a 
ſpecies of imitation in deſcription, is omitted here, 
becauſe it has two other ſources of pleaſure, very 


little connected with any thing mimetic; I mean 


the beauties of ſentiment, and the NE of 
numbers conſidered abſtractedly. 


ſure 


—— 
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ſure received flows principally 8 a 
beautiful arrangement, and artful i im- 
provement of the ſimple natural ele- 
ments, of which theſe articles reſpec= 
tively conſiſt. | Now polite ſpeaking 1 is 
evidently. an art of the latter kind, as it 
conſiders how to improve and render 
more agreeable the conſtituent prin- 
eiples of ſpeech, as they diſcover them- 
ſelves. in ſimple nature. And as we 
ſhall find on the experiment, that read- 
ing does not receive any of its beauties 
from the principles of imitation, being 
no copy, but only another Rind of ſpeech 
under the influence of certain circum- 
ſtances equally natural to us, it follows, 

that reading, as well as ſpeaking, is an 

art, which claſſes under thoſe of i mprov- 
| ing nature. ; 


After 
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After having formed theſe diſtinc- 
tions, we may farther remark, that 
though i in the ſpecies of art firſt men- 
tioned, the chief pleature ariſes from 
imitation, yet it does not wholly ex- 
clude the advantages, that are afforded 
by the other. For of independent arti- 
cles we may evidently adopt which we 
pleaſe; and when the arrangement is 
fixed by nature in a ſingle object, it 
18 equally evident, that every compo- 
nent part may be heightened and im- 
proved a little in its characteriſtic beau- 
ty, without interfering in the leaſt with 
the leading idea of imitation x contained. 
in the whole aſſemblage. _ | | 

Examples illuſtrating theſe. A I 
W one may be found in ſome; part 
or other of what follows. 8 

N 88935 1 
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In a man, long well-made legs and 


thighs are found to add greatly to the 


majeſty of his perfon ; the delicacy of 


a2 woman is acknowledged to be im- 


proved by ſmall hands and feet; and.in 


a horſe, under the management of its 
rider, a fine rainbow curve of the neck 


1 allowed to be as expreflive of fire as 


it is neceflary to beauty. Hence pain- 
ters never fail of placing their heroes 


upon horſes which have this attribute 
in a ſtriking degree ; while 7 
miſtaken) the feet and bande of 

Venus de Medicis are — | 


ſmaller, and (according to Hogarth 9 


the legs and thighs of the Apoll of Bel- 
 Vedere are en hogs than 


{a# 4.» 


« 1] 


e bee is Anal of Bane. 


ar yr 
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pethips they are ever to be oute in 
ting examples. = 
Again: When through misfortune, 
ot on any other acecunt, out peace of 
mind is diſturbed, the cotintcnance is 
generally graver and the pace ſothething 
flower than ufual, the head declined, 
and the whole deportment of body very 
free from any thing of parade or light 
affetatimm. Theſe patticulats are ſoon = 
diſtovered, and accordingly with the 
greateſt propriety heightened and adopted 
bf into the very ſlow movement, grave and 
| ſimple | demeanour uſed in funeral pro- 
ceſſions. On the contrary, when the 
mind is ſcized with a fit of gaiety, i 
manifeſts itſelf by a chearfulneſs of 
countenance joined to ſeveral active and 
fanciful geſticulations; and hence by 
the fame law are derived the ſprightly 
N * move- 


4 
RY 


minuet *. ö „„ 1 
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movements of the jig and other enliven- 


ing dances. Farther, in any thing im- 


portant, the face aſſumes the expreſſion 
of dignity, the walk is ſolemn and 
firm, the body more erect than com- 


mon, and an affetted majeſty thrown 


into the whole demeanour. From 
theſe particulars are derived, according 
to their nature, the peculiar carriage 
adapted to dignified proceſſions, and 
the flow majeſtic movement of the 
* It 
= There is no art, but that of the imitative 
kind founded (in the manner we have been de- 


ſcribing) upon any thing diſagreeable in itſelf. 
And' the reaſon why ought of this kind has a 


-place in it is, becauſe the pleaſure. ariſing from 


the circumſtance of imitation barely, is in gene- 
ral much greater, than any diſguſt the original 
object may raiſe; and hence the practice is au- 
thoriſed. Hence alſo, in all inſtances of improv- 
ing nature, and where jmitation is out of the 

4 gqueſtion, 
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It is to be obſerved however (agree- 
ably to what was juſt hinted Chapter 
the Fourth) that in ſome deviations 
from nature, there is great caution to 
be uſed for fear of carrying the practice 
too far, and that Taſte and Judgment 
are the ſole direQors concerning their 
magnitude. Where a proportion of 
theſe qualifications is wanting, ſome 
diſagreeable exceſs is commonly the 
conſequence, and when it ſo happens, 
this exceſs, as is well known, is in 
poetry called bombaſt, on the ſtage over- 
acting, in painting caricature, and in 
general, whatever be the OT: it 


queſtidn, if our deſire be to accoripliſh the 3 
able, and as much of it as poſſible, it muſt be an 
eſſential rule to omit where it can be done, and 
lower, where it cannot, whatever is connected 
with the ſubject that is diſagreeable. wet: 


1 1 may 
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may be termed an enable e 


a tion. WAA 


Bunt to return to ads e more 
| nab us. Theſe inſtances 
(among a number of others which every 
reader's obſervation will readily ſuggeſt 
to him) make it pretty evident, that 
the principles of heightning and de- 
preſſion under conſideration are at leaſt 
tacitly authoriſed by the profeſſors af 
every polite art, And ſince there is 
ſamething in them analogous to the un- 
uſual delay upon unaccented ſyllables 
in theatric declamation mentioned Chap- 
ter Fourth, the encreaſed melody of the 
modulation in flowery and dignified 
language, ſpoken of Chapter Eighth, 
and the unequal depreſſions of the 
* and dlagreoahle ſigns of the 


emotions, 
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emotions, recommended in Chapters 
Ninth and Tenth, it is hoped, when to 


the reaſons already given under the 


ſaid heads, we have added the ſanction 
of theſe inſtances, and conſidered the 
-analogy there muſt be in the practice of 
all fimilar arts, it is hoped, I fay, that 
the deviations juſt enumerated will be 
thought amply ſupported and juſtified, 


* 
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Concerning permanent Marks in Wi ritteh 
Language for the various > prong 4 
: LG oice, Gifture, &c. 


RO M the fmilarity "_ modu- 

lation of the voice in delivery has 
to muſic, and what is recorded of the 
practice of the antients, it has been 
thought by ſeveral ingenious men, that 
great improvement might be made in 


our reciting and reading, were their 
| modulation directed by certain notes or 
ſignatures of a muſical kind. —On this 
ſubject I ſhall remark what follows, 


In a preceding note we have obſerved, 
that the modulation of the antients was 
| ſtrictly 
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ſtrictly muſical, and therefore might 
with like eaſe and efficacy be repre- 
ſented by and learned from: muſical cha- 
raters. But if our account of ſpeech 
given Chapter Seventh be true, it will 
readily be granted by any one, who duly 
conſiders the ſubject, that the modula- 
tion now in uſe conſiſts chiefly of a ſuc- 
ceſlion of ſuch reſtleſs inflexions of 
voice, through the ſmalleſt part of a 
note, as can by no means be ſuggeſted 
by the notes of a muſical ſcale. But 
allowing this, it may perhaps be aſked, 
If other marks could not be invented , 
which from taking in certain portions 
or ns (as they 1 be called) 
15 Similar to thoſe we will imagins of May. 


Feuillet, for the ſtops and movements uſed in 
ning... 


- 


of. 


SW 
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of the above - named inflexions, and with 
the aſſiſtanes of the voice, might in a 
traditionary manner fully communicate 
them? And if ſuch a device would not 
be of real ſervice to the arts of reading 
and ſpeaking ? I anſwer, that although 
ſomething of this kind is not impoſſible 


to be done, yet I doubt it would take up 
ſo much time and application to bring 


it to any tolerable degree of ſimplicity, 

as muſt leave us very little hope of its 
ever being perfected. And though a 
degree of certainty, novelty, and even 
fropriety might thus be given to modu- 


lation, which it now wants, yet in the 
application of ſuch delicate tranſitions 
of voice and lightly characterized for- 
mulas, as thoſe marks muſt repreſent, 


it is probable there would ariſe a ſtiff- Pa 


5 .- neſs 
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nes and want of addreſs, which would 
more than counter» mum 
good effects. - ; 27%: 


Beſides our ae no e for 
| modulation, it has alſo been matter of 
complaint, that we have not figns for 


geſture, the expreſſions of face and voice, 


| —— of natural de» 
td *, 6 
| es ad Pant 
hop] in reciting and declamation of 
the theatre is notorious. But, like their 


modulation, it was greatly heightened 


above nature, full of inſtituted ſigns, 


and even ſo violent as to require a 
man's whole ſtrength ; hence might be 
taught in a manner ſimilar to the ſteps 
and MmaveenFaty of Gagings While 


9 See Ledures on bunu, [p, 10, 11. +852 of 
n ours, 


— 1 — ˙ rm ene — . ———— — GE _— —— — 
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ours, from being very little varied, ſel- 


dom marked with any thing violent, 
and copied chiefly. after nature, does 
not ſeem either to require or admit of 
being reduced to the 2 rules 1 
ſcience . | 1 10 75 
As to ants of face, no nation has 
ever been whimſical enough to attempt 
reducing it to ſignatures. And whether 


the antients had any regard zo or fixed 
rules for the tones expreſſive of the 


emotions, does not clearly appear. 
However, as far as the formulas for mo+ 
dulation 1 ſeem! "_ 


+ Tf the Tender would chuſe to lee this ſubjeR 


more fully deſcanted upon, and have an ample view 


— 


of the preſady, delivery, and gefticulation. of the 
Greeks and Romans, he may meet with it in 
Chapters IV. and VI. of Se&. I. Part II. of the 
Abbe de Condillac's ingenious Eſſay on the Origin of 
25 1 Underanding, po Ed? 


cable, 
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cable, ſo far might theſe expreſſive. 
tones have a place, as they might becon- 
ceived to enter into, and make part of 
every ſuch formula. " 

It appears then, that, as matters now 
ſtand, fully to repreſent to the eye, and 
unerringly to ſuggeſt to the mind every 
affection and peculiarity of voice and 
geſture in reading and ſpeaking by any 
graphic device, muſt be deemed nearly 
impoſſible, on account of the indefinite 
variety, which nature delights to diſ 
play in theſe provinces. And a plan 
to reduce them to any thin g more arti- 
ficial and leſs perplexed, by a ſelect and 
eſtabliſhed ſet of marks, would be more. 
likely to flatter in the cloſet, than either- 
anſwer in practice, or appear before the 
public, otherwiſe than as a ſpecimen of 

utopian ingenuity. 


In 


—  — — — — 
. 


3 
5 
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miſtreſſes will probably ever be the moſt 
eligible method eicher of attaining or 
improving their reſpective beauties. 
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Ia fine; without looking at the ſub- 
ject in any different light, than this we 
have placed it in, and enumerating other 
objections, to which it is farther liable, 


we may undoubtedly conclude, that as 


we found it beſt in emphaſis and pauſes 
not to aim at perfect accuracy in their 


marks, but to leave a great deal con- 


cerning them to the judgement and ex- 


Perienice of the reader, ſo with regard 
to modwlation, gefture, expreſſion, &c. a 


total dependence on | theſe favourite 
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CHAPTER, 
De Fourteenth, | 


La 
77 


9 Of the Nature and Properties of Written 
wanguage, &c. 


INCE in ordinary ſpeech it is 
9 through the medium of a proper 
and grammatical conſtruction of words, 
whoſe meanings are eſtabliſhed: by cuſ⸗ 
tom, that we convey our ideas to one 
another, written language, which profeſ- 
fedly typifies theſe grammatical con- 
ſtructions, muſt, as far as bare words 
can extend, have every property of the 
oral one. Perhaps we need not ſtop 
here, but if we include what it may 
fuggeſt as well as directly communicate, 
aſſert i it to be in Oy reſpect as copious 


TEN. 1d 
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and ſignificant :=That is, written lan- 
guage, in the ſame manner as ſpeech, 
muſt have a. power to affect the fancy, 
the judgement, and the paſſions. : 

It may be remarked, however, with 


reſpe& to the laſt of theſe three arti- 
cles, the paſſions, that there is but one | 
; inſtance i in which the more violent and 
perſonal kinds of love, hatred, anger, 


revenge, &c. can be raiſed in us by 


written language, and that is in the caſe 
of ordinary letters, controverſy, and , 


(57 


the like literary altercation. And, as 


books in general are publiſhed to the 
world at large, on ſubjects no way per 


ſonally intereſting to the reader, and by 


authors frequently unknown, they may F 


therefore, according to their general in- 


tent, be faid to be incapable of raiſing 
im us any other emotions, than thoſe of 


ſmpathy, 
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Hmpatly, antipathy, and affeftions of the 
lighter kinds. 


We may Wir then ens the doctrine 
above (what indeed every perſon's ex- 
perience muſt have moſt evidently 
proved) that books will eafily convey 
whatever is preceptive and hiſtorical, 
and raiſe in us all the tribe of ſym- 
pathetic emotions, and that they are 
hence eminently fitted to inſtru and 
amuſe, to improve our rational faculties 


„ and mend our hearts. | 1 4 


Now publications concerning reli- 
gion, morality, any event, art, or 
ſcience, are generally written in a ſtyle 
ſubjected to an idea of a common lan- 
9 guage, as it were, that is to ſay, every 
intl oddity or manner which 


x 


* This will be found farther to confirm what 
is advanced i in the introductory chapters. 
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marks the diſcourſe of individuals, and 
by which their phraſealogy may be 
known from moſt other perſons, is as 
much as poffible avoided by their au- 
thors j the genuine beauties of com- 


poſition, and a pure and. faſhionable 
diction being perpetually in their view. 
By the great quantity of books, which 


the art of printing has now thrown into 
every perſon's. hands, we are ſoon ac- 


as it may properly be called, and be- 
come ſo quick and perfect in appre- 
hending its, meaning, that ſcarce any 


impediment of delivery can obſtruct its 
paſſage to the underſtanding. In a 


downright monotony from a whiſper to 


plain bawling the ſenſe is far from be- 
ing obſcure; all the leaps, windings, 
and breaks of muſic are unable to de- 
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face it, while the moſt untoward and 
with cannot always confound it paſt 
comprehenſion. Nay fo highly ſigni- 
ficant is a written language thus form- 
ed, that we find it does not at all require 
the aid of articulation ; fince a book 
muſt be very well read to yield us more 
pleaſure, than reſults from a filent pe- 
ruſal . 

From the words and phraſes of oral language 


always neceſſarily appearing aſſociated with ex- 


preflive tones and a faſhionable modulation, both 
the author of written language and the ſilent - 
peruſer of it muſt have a ſecret reference all along 
to theſe particulars. And fince, as to any thing 
which relates to ſound, every one, however hap- 
pily qualified, will find it much eafier to con- 
| ceive than execute, the ſilent reader who inſtinc- 
tively, as it were, carries on the tones and mo- 
dulation perhaps little ſhort of perfect accuracy, 
cannot often meet with a perſon who will deliver 
the matter in a manner, which will either coin- 
_ K 2 cide 
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As there are two or three ſpecies of 
ities which have ſomething ſingu- 
lar in them, and with regard to the 
manner in which they ſhould be read, 
a few particular remarks ſeem neceſſarily 
required, I ſhall conclude this chapter 

with laying them before the reader,— 
And firſtof | 


SF 


PIECES. Writings of this 1 may 


1 * ; 1 7 . 
4 * 


though one, who reads aloud, may according to 
the opinion of the hearer, frequently err in his 
manner, yet, ſince he may perhaps alſo as fre- 
; quently. diſcover . beauties, which were beyond 
his conception, there can be nothing ſaid, in 
certain caſes, of the real preference, which ought 
to be given to either of the two methods of read- 
ing under conſideration, with regard to the plea- 
| ſure they * or their — 3 the _—_ 


* —— 


1165 
Said 


PrAxs and ſuch like © CONVERSATION 


cide with his ideas, or indeed be free from many 
real and conſiderable imperfeRtions—Hence the 
prefetence often due to a ſilent peruſal; But 


”— . . 
© 
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| be conſidered as intended for two dif- 
ferent purposes; one to unfold ſubject 
matter for the exereiſe of theatric 
Powers, and the other to convey amuſe- 
ment, merely as fable replete with pleaſ- 
ing incidents and charaQteriſtic manners. 
Hence there appears to be great lati- 
tude for the diſplay of a confiftent deli- 
very of theſe performances : For while, 
on one hand, a good reader of very in- 
ferior talents for mimicry may be my 
with a tolerable degree of pleaſure ;” on 
the other, if any perſon is qualified to 
give a higher degree of life and force 
to the dialogue and characters by deli- 
vering them as an actor, he muſt be 
fully at liberty to ſtart from the con- 
finement of a chair to a poſture and 
area more ſuited to his abilities, and, if 
be be not deceived in himſelf, his 
7s R hearers 
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hearers will be conſiderable gaigers by 


the change. The next article is 
- SERMONs or other oRATIONS, which 
in like manner may be conceived in- 


tended for a double purpoſe. Firſt as 


matter for the diſplay of oratorical 

powers, and ſecondly, as perſuaſive dif- 
courſes, &c. which may be read like 
any other book. Therefore it appears 
(for reaſons ſimilar to thoſe above) that 
according as clergymen are poſſeſſed of 
the talents of elocution, they may con- 
ſiſtently either rehearſe their ſermons, - 
in the manner of an extemparary ha- 
rangue, or deliver thera in the more 
humble capacity of one, who is content 
to entertain and inſtruct his hearers with 
reading to them his own , other 
ene s written . 


\ 


livery (or a mixture of them) in either 
of the caſes above-mentioned is agree 


able, we find! on a careful examination. | 


For this will-ſhew us how frequently 


are ſo far from thinking fuch tranſitions 


wrong, that, without a particular atten- 


tion that way, we ſcarce ever perceive | 
them at all. 
Pon rxx is the „ 


ol our preſent remarks. This is a very 


peculiar kind of writing, and as much 
different from the language of ordinary 


diſcourſe (if I may be allowed the com- 


pariſon) as the movements of the dance 
are from common walking. To orna- 
ment and improve Whatever is ſubſer · 
vient to the pleaſures and amuſements 


&. life-is the delight, of human nature. 


„ We 


they run into one another, and. that we 
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W e are alſo pleaſed withia! kind of ex- 
ce in any thing, which es e 
amuſe the fancy, inſpire us with en- 
thuſiaſm, or awaken the ſbul to a con- 
ſciouſneſs of its own importance and 
dignity. Hence one pleaſure, at leaſt, 


takes its riſe, that we feel in contem- 
plating the performances of every art, 
and hence the language of poetry, con- 
ſiſting of a meaſured rythmus, harmoni- 


ous cadences, and an elevated pictu- 5 


; reſque diction, bas been ſtudied r 


ingenious, and found to have a po.er- 


ful influence over the human breaſt in 


every age and region. There is ſuch 


an affinity between this language and 

muſic, that they were in the ee 
never ſeparated; 5. and though modern 
reſinement has in 5 


Om this union, yet it is with ſome 
degree 
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degree of difficulty i in rehearſing theſe 
divine compoſitions We can qi aa "_- 
ng ing inen. 7 2564 

From theſe confiderations (and ſome 
kindred: ones mentioned in Chapter 
Eighth) in repeating verſes, they are 
generally accompanied with a modu- 
lation rather more ornamented and 
muſical than is uſed in any other 
kind of writing. And accordingly, 
as there ſeems to be the greateſt 
propriety in the practice, the rule for 
this particular in the Chapter juſt re- 
ferred to, will allow any latitude in it 
that can gain the ſanction of taſte and 
e [24:54 9x1 * 

- » Rhymes in thetic more ſooth- 
ing provinces of poetry are found to 
have a on ds and hence "_ rea- 
rf A 15 ſons 
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ſons like thoſe juſt ſuggeſted) it is cer- 


tainly abſurd to endeavour to ſmother 


them. by a feeble . ans 


n often. afeted ta be dame by 


many of our modern readers and 


ſpeakers. 
only deſtroy ena of a in- 


tended by the compoſer (which though | 


pot great is nevertheleſs genuine) but 
even often fupply its place wich what = 
rhymes, as they ate interruptedly per- 
ceived, appear accidental blemiſhes of 
a different ſtyle, ariſing from an un- 


meaning recurrence of ſimilar ſounds. 


With regard then to reading verſes ter- 
minated'with rhyme, the common rule, 


words 
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words full, and to diſtinguiſh them by 
a ſlight pauſe even when there is none 
required by the ſenſe, ſeems the moſt 

rational and confequently moſt worthy 
of being followed. = _ 
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5 FKeading Defined.” 


AVING' in * forme ore or 
other of the foregoing chapters 


inſerted the chief of what has occurred 
on the theory and practice of de- 
| Hvering written language, we ſhall next 


endeavour to give a ſummary view of 
our concluſions in the form wy A pre | 
tion, as er | 
Reading 18 THE ART OF DELIVER=- 
ING WRITTEN LANGUAGE WITH 
propriety, force, AND elegance. WHERE 
(as IN SPEAKING) THE PRONUN- 
CIATION or TAE woRDs is COPIED 
| AFTER 


* 


* 
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| AFTER, THE, POLITE AND' LEARNED 
or OUR COUNTRY, AD TAN EM- 
PHASIS or SENSE, Taz PAUSES, 
and SIGNIFICANT CADENCES 
ARE DETERMINED BY, THE. MEAN= 
ING OF WHAT 18. BEFORE Us: WurxzE 
THE. MODULATION 1s BORROWBD 
FROM FASHIONABLE SPEECH,; BUT A 
LITTLE IMPROVED. AND HEIGHTEN= 
ED IN. PROPORTION TO THE BEAUTY 
AND; HARMONY or THE ,COMPOSI- 


THE i= EMOTIONS a ARE IN, nee 
SAME As THEY WOULD Flow son- 
TANEOUSLY FROM NATURE, Bur 
ABATED - SOMETHING, IN guantity. 
Ap THOSE Mosr, WHICH | ARE 
IN, THEMSELVES OF TAE DISAGREE 
ABLE/KIND : WHERE THE EMPHA> 
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CADENCES, THz QUANTITY or 


THE /{ABOVE-NAMED VARIATIONS 


FROM NATURAL SPEECH, AND $OME 


OTHER LESS MATERIAL PARTICU= 


LARS} ARE DIRECTED BY TASTE 
au CUSTOM; — and (EAsTEY) 


WER AFFECTATION or EVERY 
SORT IS TO BE DREADED AS THE 


GREATEST BLEMISH, AND WHERE 
EASE; MASTERLINESS any GE- 


 NUINE GRACE ARE con fn ED 
AS PRINCIPAL BEAUTIES, AND THE 


PROPER SUBSTITUTES FOR THE IN- | 


FERIOR DEGREE Or WARMTH AND 


ENERGY, WHICH THE DELIVERY OP 


WRITTEN LANGUAGE OUGHT AI- 


WAYS TO DISCOVER, WHEN COM- 


PARED | WITH THE EXTEMPORARY 
 EFFUSIONS OF THE HEART. 
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. K e e 
De Sixteentb. 
(By Way of Appendix.) 
Of the Methods and Precautions to be obs 
ſerved in learning to read. 


As it would take up too much room 
to enter minutely into this ſub- 
ject, and in this, as in every other 
branch of education, minds differently 
circumſtanced muſt require different 
treatment, I ſhall reduce what has oc- 
curred to me upon it to two or three 
precepts, which I judge, if obſerved, 

would be of great and general advan- 


* 


Did 


Sx 
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Did not the language of books differ 
on the. whole, very much from the or- 
dinary colloquial one, the art of reading 
would be of much eaſier attainment 


than we find it to be. For in that caſe, 
_ a ſcholar would in learning to read find 
already at his tongue's end, as I may 
 Iterally ſay, a faſhionable modulation 
| aſſociated with the proper tones of ex- 
preſſion for every paſſage before him; 
which with a little practice, he would 
be able to apply with due maſterlineſs 


and propriety. But ſince the former of 
theſe lan guages conſiſts of more com- | 


, Plicated periods and leſs familiar phraſe- 


ology. than the latter, and for which 
common {peech cannot have furniſhed 


him with the proper. acceſſories of de- 
** the attainment of them mult 1 re- 


quite 
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quire a good deal of time; and this not 
only on account of the practice it will 
require, but alſo on account of the 
comparative ſeldomneſs, that we hear 
the 1 of books en deli- 
vered. 2 
© From theſe i PIR a 
learner had got to read pretty fluently 
and been a little acquainted with writ- 
ten language, I would adviſe, that what 
he repeated with a deſign to improve 
his delivery ſhould be for a while rather 
from memory than a fight of the let- 
ter, as in the former caſe by compre- 
hending the full meaning of every ſen- 
tence, he would ſtand a much greater 
chance to give them their proper mo- 
dulation, &c. than in the latter.— In 
the execution of this plan, it will be 
— to — with ſuch ſpeci- 
| L mens 
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mens of written language, as are neateſt 
akin to common ſpeech in the phraſe - 
ology, and to proceed regularly to the 
more difficult and unuſual; leaving 
poetry of all kinds to the laſt as a ſpecies 
of writing, which from its natural har - 
mony, &. is apt to lead the inex- 
perienced into a modulation too affected 
for any ears but their own. Prepara- 
tive alſo to theſe exerciſes it would be 
adviſeable for the maſter to read oer 
properly to the ſcholar what he is to 
repeat; as in moſt arts, and more eſpe- 
cially in this, example will be of in- 
finitely greater ſervice to youth, than 
the moſt accurate and ne lectures 
on the theory. t Herr 
Now although the flexibility e 
ae &c. and talents of imitation 
which young people are endued with, 
ns Will 
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Vill wery ſoon, under proper inſttuction, 


make them maſters of a faſhionable 
modulation, and the various tones and 
even organical figns of expreſſion, yet ĩt 
is impoſſible to arrive at the perfection 

they are capable of (or indeed to any 
| great perfection) till they are poſſeſſed 
of a good thare of taſte and feeling; 
which, two articles (eſpecially the for- 
mer) do not ſhew themſelves in any 
material degree, till we are entering 
upon the years of manhood. There- 
fore while theſe capital aſſiſtants are 
growing to maturity, I would next re- 
commend, as a practice of the laſt im- 
portance and efficacy, that the pupil 
read ſomething aloud every day in his 
chamber. For from the unreſerved- 
neſs which ſuch a private ſituation will 
give him, the various trials he may 


or 11 4 | : make 
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make on the fame paſſage, the inſtruft- 

ing exceſſes, as I may call them, natu⸗ 
rally indulged in experiments of this, 
kind, and the dexterity which frequent 
practice always brings along with it, 


he cannot fail by proper perſeverance 
of maſtering what he had in view, as 
far as his natural talents will allow *“. 


What 


1 


» Though ſome rr are fo heppil quali- 
fied by nature as to excel perhaps in reading thi 
greateſt part of the various kinds of VER | 
in general they have their forte, and fail a good 
deal; in the reſt ;—ſome only ſhining ing gay and 
bamourous ſubjects, others in the ſolemu and md 
jeſtic, and others again in the tender and Plaintive, | 
Kc. But it is lucky enough that the moſt com- 
mon and generally entertaining books (as of re- 
 ligion, ſcience, biftary, &c.) are of a kind which 
require only ſuch abilities in delivering as are in 
the poſſeſſion of almoſt every one, However, 
| Whether the limitation of talents juſt mentioned 
be his own lot every reader would do well to con- 
blen and if it prove ſo, he may infer ſomething 
from 
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What is ſaid above is on a ſuppoſi- 
tion, that the ſcholar has the advan- 
tage of being educated: in a faſhionablo 
part of the world, and under the care 
of a maſter, who is himſelf a good 
reader. Where this is not the caſe, as 
frequently happens, and the pupil is 
deſigned for ſome profeſſion, in which 
a ſuperior maſterlineſs in reading muſt 
of courſe be expected, it perhaps would 
be to his advantage were he not to ſtudy | 
reading aloud at all, till he was thrown - 
into ſome more favourable foil for the - 
cultivation of the arts, and his taſte po- 
liſhed with a more extenſive intercourſe I! 
with the world. For certainly there is it 
nothing more difficult than to unlearn 


<= 6 


from the diſcovery, which cannot fail of being 
| uſeful to him, at leaſt, in all caſes where he 
would. be tempted yaluptarily to offer his ſervice. 


bad 
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bad habits, and without doubt, by a 
a frequent uſe of the cl be practi 
above recommended, a proper method 
of reading may be pretty ſoon acquired 
in any of the earlier ſtages of life. 
It has been the with of many who 
- ſhould take place for the general im- 
provement of ſpeaking and reading. 
But as this is not likely to be ſet on 
| foot very ſoon, and numbers of our 
clergy are bred and educated in the 
depths of rural ruſticity, I have thrown 
out "the hints of the laſt paragraph in 

hopes they may ſuggeſt a few ſervice- 

able confiderations to ſcholars thus cit- 
cumſtanced. For as they are frequently 
removed into the politer places, where 
8 e reading oants muſt occaſion 
* deſerved 
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deſerved cenſure, and even prevent them 
perhaps juſtly intitle them to, no perſon 
im this fituation can be too cautious after 
whom he forms his delivery, nor too 
ſtudious of taking the beſt method in 
his power of ſecuring a manner, which 
will, if — = * — 
proved. 
oe Though the deſedts of. ach an. 
men in reading may in a good mea- 
ſure be attributed to the ignorance of 
thoſe who ſuperintend their education at 
the out- ſet, yet it appears, that they are 
often not wholly free from blame them- 
ſelves. For no art can be attained in 
any great, perfection without much 
ſtudy and practice, and I doubt few of 
them beſtow the leaſt portion of their 


597101 leiſure 
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* Teiſure hours in endeavouring to acquit 
' themſelves to the beſt advantage in the 
| deſk, and pulpit. And however harſh 
the obſervation may ſeem,” it is cer- 
tainly true, that on account of this cul- 


pable inattention, there are few: com- 


mon artizans (much more profeſſors of 
- any liberal and ingenious art) who are 
not relatively ſpeaking greater profi- 
cients in their reſpective walks, than are 


the generality of the inferior clergy in 


. the 2 and agreeable- qualifica- 


A 8e i been ons ee of this 
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